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FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

Frederick  the  Great,  the  third  king 
of  Prussia,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures  of  history.  In  taste  and  temper 
he  was  peculiar,  if  not  eccentric:  almost 
ashamed  of  his  own  language,  he  studied 
and  made  constant  use  of  French; 
though  a  warrior  and  a  slaughterer  of 
men,  he  was  a  passionate  flute-player, 
though  in  many  respects  intellectual,  he 
gave  no  encouragement  to  his  own 
country's  literature,  and  he  scoffed  at 
Christianity;  though  of  vigorous  and  in 
many  respects  austere  habits,  the  front 
of  his  old  blue  uniform  was  usually  dis- 
gustingly speckled  with  snuff,  which  he 
used  in  such  quantities  that  his  goodly- 
sized  nose  could  not  contain  it  all.  Yet 
he  was  just  and  thorough  as  an  adminis- 
trator, wise  as  a  statesman,  keen  and 
courageous  as  a  general,  and  appeared 
to  regard  his  royal  power  more  as  a 
trust  than  as  a  source  of  personal  ad- 
vantage. Some  of  his  eccentricities 
may  have  been  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  harsh  and  unloving  treatment  of 
his  father;  the  old  king  almost  hated 
him,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
prince  had  been  detected  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  run  away  to  England, 
he  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hand 
of  his  stern  parent — a  fate  which  did 
overtake  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
proposed  adventure. 

Born  in  1712,  Frederick  became  king 
in    17-10;   and    though    but    a    youth,   he 


immediately  set  out  upon  a  career  of 
conquest.  During  a  good  part  of  his 
reign,  continental  Europe  was  ranged 
in  hostile  camps,  and  the  central  part 
was  one  vast  battle-field.  Just  how 
much  blame  for  this  condition  should 
be  borne  by  Frederick  historians  do 
not  agree;  but  while  it  may  be  said 
that  if  he  had  not  begun  operations, 
some  one  else  would,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  it  was  he  who  first  drew  the 
sword,  and  not  in  self-defense,  either. 
He  made  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  in 
the  conflict  known  as  the  first  Silesian 
war  which  began  in  1741,  through  his 
determination  to  wrest  the  province  of 
Silesia  from  Austria,  of  course  he  based 
his  claim  to  that  country  on  hereditary 
rights — sovereigns  can  always  find  ex- 
cuses for  such  things;  but  he  had  to 
confess  later,  that  he  entered  the  cam- 
paign to  increase  the  power  of  Prussia. 
This  he  successfully  acco:nplished  in 
two  years,  in  the  face  of  great  odds  and 
difficulties.  His  forces  were  small  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  mighty  empire 
of  Austria;  he  was  inexperienced  in 
military  affairs,  somewhat  inclined  to  be 
a  reformer,  and  by  reason  of  his  impetu- 
osity in  this  matter,  had  excited  the 
enmity  of  other  powers,  by  whom  he  was 
dubbed  the  "firebrand  of  Europe."  He 
was  opposed  bj"  veteran  campaigners, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  serious 
battle,  a  furious  Austrian  cavalry  charge 
sent  him    galloping   off    the    field,   under 
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the  impression  that  the  day  was  lost; 
the  Prussians  won  the  victory,  how- 
ever, but  their  king  for  some  time  had 
to  endure  the  taunt  of  being  a  physical 
coward.  But  Austria  was  being  teased 
and  threatened  by  other  enemies,  and  so 
concluded  a  peace  with  him,  which 
lasted  two  years.  This  period  he  em- 
ployed in  making  new  conquests  in 
other  directions,  and  in  preparing  for 
the  resumption  of  hostilities  with  Aus- 
tria— an  event  that  he  knew  was  sure 
to  come. 

In  1744  the  second  Silesian  war 
began,  and  though  victory  carried  him 
far  into  Hungary,  the  advance  was  in- 
cautious, and  he  was  put  in  great  peril. 
The  concluding  and  decisive  battle  of 
this  war  was  that  of  Kesseldorf,  near 
Dresden,  Saxony,  December  15,  1745, 
brilliantly  won  by  his  friend  and  ally, 
Leopold,  of  Dessan,  over  a  combined 
force  of  Austrians  and  Saxons,  The 
Prussians  had  to  storm  the  heights, 
which,  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  had 
been  occupied  and  entrenched;  and  they 
took  the  enemy's  position  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Of  course  the  battle  was 
bloody;  there  were  tremendous  losses 
on  both  sides,  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors  were  left  48  cannon  and  5000 
prisoners.  It  is  a  scene  from  this  battle 
that  is  presented  in  the  accompanying 
picture.  A  courier  is  just  starting  out 
to  convey  news  of  the  great  victory  to 
Frederick,  whose  rashness,  as  has  been 
stated,  left  him  in  such  peril  in  the 
interior  of  Bohemia.  But  Austria  had 
again  had  enough  of  fighting,  and 
Frederick  was  able,  ten  days  later,  to 
force  another  treaty  of  peace,  in  which 
he  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Silesia,  and  in  which  Saxony  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  him  a  heavy  war  indemnity 
in  cash. 

To  go  into  the    history  and   incidents 


of  Frederick's  next  campaigns — those 
composing  the  famous  Seven  Years' 
War — would  make  this  article  too  long. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  memorable  conflict 
began  in  1756;  and  during  the  whole  of 
it  he  was  far  and  awaj'  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure.  His  allies  were  England 
and  the  small  principalities  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Hesse-Cassel ;  while  on  the 
other  side  were  Austria,  France,  Russia, 
Saxony,  and  Sweden.  Virtually  the 
whole  continent  was  against  the  one 
formerly  insignificant  state  of  Prussia. 
But  the  military  genius  of  Frederick 
was  already  recognized,  and  in  this 
terrible  series  of  campaigns  he  won  new 
honors.  He  met  with  many  reverses, 
and  at  one  time  seemed  hopelessly  lost; 
but  he  recovered  his  ground  by  a  suc- 
cession of  masterly  engagements  and 
effected  a  peace  in  1763,  by  which 
Austria  again  confirmed  Prussia  in  the 
possession  of  Silesia.  His  kingdom 
was  at  once  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  continent,  and  took 
its  place  definitely  in  Germany  as  the 
great  rival  of  Austria.  He  paved  the 
way  for  the  immense  and  powerful 
empire  of  Germany  as  it  now  exists, 
and  many  people  are  not  disinclined 
to  compare  his  personality,  by  way  of 
coincidence  with  that  of  the  present 
emperor,  who  also  has  been  referred  to 
as  "the  firebrand  of  Europe."  Frederick 
died  in  1786,  trusting  to  the  last,  as  he 
had  done  all  his  life,  less  in  God  than 
in  his  army  and  his  treasury.  (". 


Hanks:  "Are  you  cutting  the  sensa- 
tional articles  out  of  that  paper  before 
taking  it  home  to  your  wife  and  daugh- 
ters?" 

Banks  (handling  the  shears):  "No: 
I'm  cutting  out  the  millinery  advertise- 
ments. " 
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TURKEY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 
A  Visit  to  the  Pasha. 

In  Turkey  it  is  customary  for  men 
having  business  with  the  government, 
to  visit  the  Grand  Vizier,  Prime  Minis- 
ter, in  an  informal  manner,  and  there 
in  brief  lay  before  him  the  nature  of  the 
business  one  expects  to  present  to  the 
sublime  porte. 

It  was  on  the  25th  day  of  March, 
1887,  that  the  writer,  in  company  with 
Elder  J.  M.  Tanner,  had  the  privilege 
of  paying  his  first  visit  to  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Kramil  Pasha,  at  his  residence 
up  the  Bosphorus.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day;  the  sun  shone  brightly,  throwing 
its  glittering  rays  on  the  water  and  roll- 
ing hills  environing  the  renowned 
Bosphorus.  The  grass  and  small  foliage 
vied  with  each  other  to  dress  the  slop- 
ing hills  in  their  summer  garb,  while 
the  yet  leafless  woods  with  their  many 
evergreens  towering  up  among  them, 
together  with  the  great  varieties  of 
buildings  constructed  on  the  banks  and 
hills  of  the  Bosphorus,  all  presented  a 
unique  panorama. 

We  boarded  a  small  wheel-steamer, 
plying  between  Constantinople  and 
Biyuk-Dere,  calling  at  various  places  to 
drop  and  receive  passengers. 

We  had  just  visited  the  Robert 
College,  an  American  institution  in  the 
interest  of  education  in  the  Orient, 
chiefly  patronized  by  Bulgarians.  On 
our  way  we  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
towers  of  Mohamell,  built  to  cut  off  the 
Greek  trade  in  Constantinople,  some 
time  before  he  conquered  the  city.  On 
this  trip  the  writer  saw  a  Turkish 
village,  which  he  had  previously  seen 
in  a  dream  while  on  a  former  mission. 
Arriving  at  a  cerain  point  the  writer 
stopped  and  marveled,  for  before  him 
was  the  village  that  had  been  previously 
shown    in    the    dream,    and   by  his    side 


the  companion.  This  was  an  additional 
testimony  that  God  had  sent  him;  for 
this  mission  appeared  contemplated  by 
the  powers  above,  long  before  it  was 
made  known  by  the  authorities  here 
below.  At  length  we  found  ourselves 
outside  of  the  Pasha's  gate  where  a  sen- 
tinel was  placed  to  guard  the  entrance 
through  a  stone  wall.  Inside  was  a 
moderately  well  arranged  garden,  at  the 
lower  end  of  which  was  located  a  very 
modest  frame  house  for  so  prominent  a 
dignitary.  The  entrance  was  provided 
with  a  spacious  hall,  usually  found  in 
the  orient,  paved  with  marble  and 
scrupulously  clean.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance  the  visitors  were  expected  to 
leave  their  extra  shoes,  and  if  no  extra 
shoes — such  as  overshoes — were  worn, 
the  visitors  could  expect  to  be  called 
upon  to  leave  his  shoes  and  make  his 
entrance  in  his  stocking  feet. 

At  the  entrance  one  may  also  expect 
to  find  the  babiitchdji  or  overshoe-keeper. 
He  accepts  the  umbrella  and  shoe  gear- 
ings, and  systematically  places  them  to 
one  side.  As  visitors  approach  the 
vizier  they  are  met  by  the  usher,  a 
French-speaking  officer,  who  politely 
takes  them  into  the  waiting-room.  In 
a  few  minutes  after  we  arrived  in  that 
room  we  were  waited  upon  by  a  long, 
lankey  eunuch,  who  served  us  coffee 
a  la  Turk. 

This  refreshment  was  brought  on  a 
verv  nice  platter,  and  served  in  very 
small,  fine  cups,  such  as  we  would  here 
naturally  suppose  belonged  to  a  set  of 
children's  toy  dishes.  Coffee  is  served 
differently  in  the  east  to  what  it  is  in 
the  west.  The  coffee  is  ground  very  fine 
and  put  into  a  small  coffee  pot,  large 
enough  to  contain  about  one  half-pint. 
The  coffee  is  then  sweetened  and  poured 
out,  boiling  and  unstrained,  so  that 
coffee  lovers    in  the  orient  get  the  real 
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thing     in     coffee,     thick     and     thin     to- 
gether. 

We  could  not  partake  of  the  coffee, 
wherefore  we  received  a  glass  of  water. 

Presently  it  became  our  turn  to  be 
presented  to  his  highness.  We  found 
the  vizier  a  pleasant  and  unassuming 
man.  He  was  very  polite,  and  spoke 
English  very  well.  He  was  dressed 
in  European  style.  The  writer  was, 
however,  somewhat  astonished  at  see- 
ing him.  He  had  expected  a  more 
stately  and  keen-looking  gentleman  for 
so  high  a  station  in  the  empire  as  the 
second  man.  Kramil  Pasha  is  said  to 
be  a  great  statesman  and  politician, 
liowever,  and  has  a  very  careful  and 
conscientious  look. 

■  He  received  us  very  kindly,  and  asked 
us  where  we  lived  and  how  we  were 
pleased  with  our  stay.  We  asked  per- 
mission to  present  him  and  the  Sultan 
with  a  copy  of  our  standard  Church 
works.  He  said  he  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  them  at  the  Sublime  Porte, 
where  we  might  see  him  again.  We 
then  took  our  leave. 

On  another  occasion  while  there  on  a 
business  errand,  in  company  with  Elder 
Clove,  we  witnessed  a  very  peculiar 
circumstance.  Shortly  after  we  had 
entered,  and  while  we  were  yet  talking 
to  his  highness, ^the  officer  in  attendance 
ushered  in  two  elderly  Turks,  who  as 
soon  as  they  entered  rushed  toward  the 
vizier '"and 'bowed  to  the  J  floor,  at  'the 
same  time  diligently  trying  to  lay  hold 
of  his  coat  skirts,  which  they  desired  to 
kiss.  But  the  pasha  was  equally  deter- 
mined that  they  should  not  do  it,  hence 
for  a  few  seconds^  there  was  "a  real 
struggle  between  the  pasha  and  his  two 
visitors  for  the  possession  of  that  coat- 
tail.  The  meeting  of  the]  three  was 
very  affecting.  The  visitors  ^were  de- 
sirous   of    thowing    themselves''  in     the 


most  humiliating  light,  while  the  pasha 
was  apparently  much  moved  by  their 
humility. 

In  leaving  the  building  one's  shoes 
are  placed  at  the  door  on  a  plank,  in 
such  a  position  that  one  can  step  right 
into  them  and  slip  off  without  much 
detention. 

At  night  the  visitors  of  the  day  are 
listed  by  the  attendants,  and  those 
who  pay  the  greatest  /iaiks/u\'s/i  are  those 
who  are  considered  by  them  the  wealth- 
iest, wisest  and  greatest  men. 

Frits. 


POACHING    IN    BOHEMIA. 
The  Sculptor's  Recompense. 

CHAl'lER    VIII. 
[CONTINnED  FROM   I'AGE  287.] 

A  FEW  days  after  his  visit  to  the 
house  of  death,  the  young  sculptor  be- 
gan preparations  for  making  his  casts. 
Having  first  secured  certain  necessary 
utensils,  he  locked  the  outer  door  of 
his  studio,  to  protect  himself  from  inter- 
ruption. 

Dalrymple  kindled  a  bright  fire  in  the 
grate,  and  as  the  flames  leaped  and 
sparkled,  he  took  a  mammoth  stew  pan, 
and  emptying  into  it  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  dark  fluid,  he  stirred  a 
brown  powder  into  it,  and  placed  the 
mixture  over  the  fire,  where  it  soon  com- 
menced to  simmer  and  boil,  emitting  a 
choking  and  poisonous  vapor.  One  by 
one,  he  carefull}'  lowered  the  moulds 
into  its  murky  depths,  keeping  a  tight 
hold  upon  the  handle  meanwhile,  lest  a 
sudden  settling  of  the  coals  should  give 
the  pan  a  fatal  jar.  Jle  preserved  this 
uncomfortable  attitude  over  the  blazing 
fire,  until  assured  that  the  boiling  liquid 
had  penetrated  the  thickest  portions  of 
the  plaster. 
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When  they  were  removed,  it  seemed 
an  interminable  time  before  they  had 
cooled  sufficiently  to  handle,  and  when 
at  length  he  lifted  the  pieces  from  their 
bath,  their  pure  white  had  been  ex- 
changed for  a  yellowish  brown.  A 
thorough  inspection  satisfied  him  that 
the  fluid  had  done  its  work  well,  thor- 
oughly permeating  the  porous  plaster 
and  leaving  no  gummy  residue  to  mar 
the  delicate  impressions.  Grouping  his 
materials  on  a  table,  he  proceeded  with 
his  preparations  for  making  the  casts. 
Looking  at  the  fragile  pieces  he  hesi- 
tated, then  ran  up  a  flight  of  stairs  at 
the  rear  and  called: 

"Janet '" 

"Coming!"  answered  a  blithe  voice, 
and  a  moment  later  she  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  their  tiny  kitchen,  her 
sleeves  rolled  up  from  her  dimpled  arms, 
and  a  floury  apron  tied  around  her 
waist. 

Dalrymple  looked  at  her  absently  for 
an  instant,  forgetting  why  he  had  sum- 
moned her.  As  she  stood  there,  a  de- 
lightful embodiment  of  all  that  was  fair 
and  lovely  in  the  field  of  the  domestic 
virtues,  the  thought  came  to  him  that  a 
man  might  love  her  madly.  The  idea 
was  purely  an  abstract  one,  uncoupled 
with  any  personal  application  to  their 
mutual  relations. 

"What  is   it,  Cliffe?" 

"Can  I  have  your  help  for  a  little 
while?" 

"Certainly.  May  I  put  my  pie  in  the 
oven  first?" 

"Why,  of  course,  child." 

He  laughed  pleasantly  as  she  whisked 
back  into  the  room,  whence  came  a 
rattling  of  tin  pans  and  the  fierce  bang 
of  an  oven  door.  She  speedily  returned, 
holding  one  finger  in  her  mouth,  and 
with  a  funny  scowl  on  her  face. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Janet?" 


She  removed  the  finger  from  her 
mouth,  and  blew  upon  it  vigorously  for 
a  moment. 

"Burned  iti "  she  replied,  shortly. 

Taking  the  little  hand  in  his  own,  he 
stopped  to  examine  the  injury.  The 
shriveled  skin,  with  its  angry  crimson 
flush,  announced  in  a  very  positive  way 
the  unfortunate  contact  it  had  suffered. 
He  would  have  carried  it  to  his  lips, 
but  a  rebellious  thrill  in  the  girl's  fin- 
gers restrained  him.  Gently  relinquish- 
ing the  hand,  when  they  entered  the 
studio  he  went  to  a  shelf  and  took  down 
a  healing  lotion  which  he  applied  to 
the   injured   member,   to  her  great  relief. 

"It  is  a  very  politic  proceeding  on 
my  part,"  he  assured  her.  "I  cannot 
afford  to  have  you  disabled,  for  I  need 
all  the  skill  of  your  deft  fingers,  to  hold 
these  moulds  in  place." 

With  careful  precision,  tie  fitted  the 
pieces  together,  and  showed  her  how  to 
hold  them  so  as  to  exert  a  pressure  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  of  separation. 
As  he  poured  the  liquid  plaster  into  the 
moulds  and  waited  for  it  to  cool,  his 
glance  restlessly  strayed  to  the  grace- 
fully poised  figure,  the  head  held  slightly 
to  one  side,  the  flushed  cheeks  and  lips 
parted  in  the  concentration  of  effort  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  absolute  quiet 
needful  for  the  successful  completion  of 
the  task.  The  young  man's  anxiety 
was  not  inferior  to  her  own.  A  single 
nervous  twitching  of  hands  or  fingers,  a 
long  drawn  or  convulsive  breath,  an  in- 
stant of  careless  relaxation,  might  work 
irreparable  destruction.  But  as  he 
looked  upon  her  that  singular  and  intru- 
sive idea  again  presented  itself,  and 
from  a  vague  abstraction  grew  into  an  ab- 
stract thought;  from  an  abstract  thought 
developed  rapidly  into  a  definite  ques- 
tion, demanding  immediate  attention 
and  decision. 
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She  was  certainly  a  type  of  woman  to 
awaken  a  grand,  absorbing  sentiment 
in  some  man's  heart,  beside  which  his 
own  cahn  liking  would  be  dwarfed  into 
insignificance.  And  was  she  not  cap- 
able of  something  more  than  this  idle, 
prosaic  affection  with  which  she  had  al- 
wa3's  met  his  overtures?  And  if  she 
was,  then  was  he  justified  in  holding 
her  to  him  by  this  chain,  forged  when 
they  were  both  children?  Was  he  not 
wronging  her  and  himself?  And  what 
ought  he  to  do  about  it?  These 
thoughts  recurred  again  and  again,  al- 
ways concluding  with  the  same  pertinent 
question. 

When  the  second  cast  was  sufficiently 
hardened  to  permit  her  hands  to  be 
withdrawn,  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
he  perceived  with  alarm  that  every 
trace  of  color  had  left  her  face.  He 
sprang  to  her  side,  offering  her  a  glass 
of  water,    but  she  shook  her  head. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Janet.  It  was 
inhuman  of  me  to  keep  you  standing  so 
long  in  that  strained  position." 

"No.  It  was  not  that.  I  was  only 
thinking;  thinking  about  that  poor  little 
child.  And  of  what  you  must  have  en- 
dured, Cliffe.  I  know  now  all  that  you 
felt  in  working  over  her.  How  could 
you  bear   it?" 

Her  voice;  with  its  cadence  of  sor- 
row, went  straight  to  his  heart.  The 
pale  face  upturned  to  him  bore  in  it  a 
look  of  wistful  sympathy  that  no  man 
could  withstand.  He  cast  his  doubts  to 
the  wind.  Where,  m  all  the  world, 
could  he  find  a  sweeter,  dearer  little 
wife?  Stooping  over  her,  he  would 
have  essayed  a  familiar  caress,  when  the 
whole  expression  of  the  girl's  face 
changed.  The  color  leaped  into  her 
cheeks,  her  eyes  flashed.  She  drew 
from  him  with  a  swift  gesture  of  re- 
monstrance. 


"Don't,  Cliffe.  You  shall  not.  You 
must  not.  " 

Observing  the  consternation  in  her 
lover's  face,  her  tone  changed,  and  she 
added   lightly 

"What  if  I  should  bind  you  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  for,  say,  a  period  of 
six  months?  Not  a  kiss,  not  a  lover- 
like token,   in   all   that  time?" 

She  had  arisen  and  shyly  retreated, 
until  her  hand  rested  on  the  door  knob, 
ready  for  flight  in  case  the  truce  she 
proposed  should   be  rejected. 

Something  very  like  relief  appeared 
on  the  young  man's  face,  but  he  bent 
down  to  pick  up  something  from  the 
floor,  answering  slowly  and  with  an  air 
of   hypocritical  relu;tance: 

"This  is  a  very  singular  demand, 
Janet,  and  of  course  hard  to  comply 
with;   but,  of  course,    if  you   insist " 

"Then  it's  a  bargain.      Don't  forget." 

A  merry  ripple  of  laughter  fioated 
through  the  hall  as  she  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

The  quizzical  expression  the  young 
man  wore  quickly  vanished  as  he  bent 
over  the  casts,  and  after  satisfying  him- 
self that  the  work  had  been  well  done, 
he  proceeded  to  fill  the  yellow  death 
mask  with  some  fresh  plaster. 

A  week  passed  before  Dalrymple 
touched  the  work  again.  When  he  at 
last  removed  the  softened  moulds,  piece 
by  piece  and  crumb  by  crumb,  the  im- 
prisoned casts  were  released,  pure  and 
perfect.  The  careful  manipulation  to 
which  he  had  subjected  the  liquid 
plaster  as  he  poured  it  into  the  hollows, 
had  prevented  the  formation  of  a  single 
air  bubble  to  mar  their  perfect  outlines. 

Before  him  were  reproduced  the  beau- 
tiful childish  features,  as  he  had  seen 
them  in  their  marble  calm.  The  shapely 
foot  and  dimpled  hand  were  perfect  as 
in  life.      It  seemed  to  him   that  he  could 
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anticipate  the  throb  of  mingled  joy  and 
pain  the  parents  must  feel,  when  they 
viewed  for  the  first  time  these  sacred 
mementoes  of  their  dead,  and  there  was 
J03'  in  his  heart  that  he  had  been  the 
one  to  provide  such  consolation  for 
them.  He  was  aroused  by  the  arrival 
of  the  letter  carrier,  who  opened  the 
door  to  hand  in  a  postal  card.  Dalrym- 
ple  took  it  and  read: 

■'R.  Dairy mple.  Sculptor: 

"You    will   complete,     as    promptly  as 
possible,    child's  foot  m   marble. 
"Truly  Yours. 

Geoffrey  Brown." 

The  young  man  read  and  re-read  this 
;ard,  with  a  curious  lowering  of  his 
brows.  He  then  carried  the  casts  of 
the  face  and  hand  to  a  carved  mahogany 
cabinet,  placed  them  on  the  shelf,  and 
securely  locked   the  door. 

As  the  season  wore  on,  the  Dalrym- 
ples  were  hard  pressed.  The  canned 
goods  which  had  been  Janet's  reliance 
disappeared  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  the  united  efforts  of  brother  and 
sister  barely  sufficed  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  Dalrjmple's  thoughts 
Sometimes  t\irned  to  the  commission  he 
had  executed  early  in  the  winter,  but  he 
felt  so  averse  to  regarding  the  work  as 
a  matter  of  business  that  he  would  not 
offer  it  to  the  capitalist,  or  claim  the 
compensation  he  had  earned. 

One  February  day  there  came  a  loud 
rap  on  the  door  of  his  studio,  and  be- 
fore the  sculptor  could  reach  it  a  large, 
red-faced  gentleman,  with  a  pompous 
air,  flung  the  door  open  and  stalked 
into  the  place. 

"H'm!  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  sculptor, 
I  presume?" 

Cliffe  bowed,  without  speaking. 

The  pompous  gentleman  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  Russia  leather  card  case, 
and  taking  a  bit  of    pasteboard    from   it, 


handed    it    with  a  flourish    to  the  young 
man,  who  read : 

Geoffrey  Brown, 
President  New  Guinea  Steamship    Co. 

The  instinctive  repulsion  he  had  felt 
toward  this  fiorid  gentleman  took  wings. 
This  was  the  father  of  the  dead  child 
who  had  become  so  singularly  linked 
with  his  own  life.  Dalrymple  forgot 
the  peremptory  order  he  had  received 
and  the  subsequent  neglect,  and  was 
conscious  only  of  a  renewal  of  that  feel- 
ing of  intense  sympathy  with  a  grief 
which  must  have  well  nigh  wrecked  the 
parents'   lives. 

"You  wish  to  see  my  work?"  he  said. 
"It  is  waiting  for  you." 

Mr.  Brown  followed  him  to  the  small 
stand  upon  which  he  had  placed  the  ex- 
quisite piece  of  marble.  The  young 
man  had  put  his  whole  soul  into  the 
work,  and  the  result  was  a  beautiful 
conception.  To  avoid  the  abrupt  ter- 
mination of  the  limb,  which  lends  an 
uncann}'  effect  to  so  many  like  pieces 
of  sculpture,  he  had  wrought  the  foot 
in  such  a  shape  that  it  appeared  to  be 
resting  on  one  side,  while  a  tangle  of 
flowers  and  grasses  covered  the  rounded 
leg  just  above  the  ankle.  The  thought 
suggested  was  of  a  little  sleeper,  whose 
bare  foot  had  been  snared  in  the  grass. 
The  graceful  curves  and  firm  modeling 
of  the  limb  were  faithfully  copied,  from 
the  plump,  rounded  instep  to  the  fine, 
wrinkled  lines  that  form  a  delicate  tra- 
cery on  the  sole  of  a  child's   foot. 

The  man  who  looked  upon  this  for 
the  first  time  since  the  little  form  from 
which  it  had  been  so  faithfully  copied 
had  been  placed  in  a  vault  at  Lone 
Mountain,  exhibited  no  emotion.  If 
any  sensation  of  grief  stirred  his  heart, 
it  was  deeply  buried  from  sight.  He 
made    no    comment    on    the    work.      His 
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tribute  to  the  sculptor,  if  an)'  occurred 
to  him,  found  no  outward  expression. 
"You  have  a  couple  of  other  cats." 

The  tone  was  so  matter-of-fact  and 
business-like  that  Dalrymple,  who  had 
been  lost  in  reverie,  started;  but  he 
pointed  to  the  cabinet  where  the  little 
hand  and  face  were  arranged  in  relief 
against  a  dark  velvet  ground. 

The  father  calmly  viewed  the  beauti- 
ful face;  then  he  carelessly  addressed 
the  young  man : 

"You  needn't  do  anything  with  those. 
To  tell  the  truth,  my  wife  has  a  horror 
of  seeing  the  face;  fears  it  may  bring 
up  unpleasant  reminders  of  the  accident, 
3'ou  understand.  " 

He  walked  briskly  back  to  the  table 
where  the  little  foot  was  lying,  and  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  expects  to  drive 
a  shrewd  bargain,  said,  somewhat  jocu- 
larly; 

"Well,  how  much  are  you  going  to 
ask  me  for  this  foot?" 

Dalrymple  hesitated.  From  the  first 
he  had  dreaded  to  associate  with  this 
work,  which  had  been  to  him  so  sacred 
a  task,  the  idea  of  material  gain.  It 
had  cost  him  much  pain  and  labor. 
Aside  from  the  first  hard  ordeal,  there 
had  been  the  subsequent  process  of 
making  the  cast,  and  weeks  of  weary 
and  painstaking  toil  upon  the  marble. 
He  knew  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  very 
excellent  production  of  its  kind.  Criti- 
cal eyes  had  scanned  it,  and  lips  that 
were  chary  of  praise  had  approved  it. 
He  remembered  hearing  a  prominent 
painter  say  that  it  was  worth  a  thousand 
dollars.  But  he  would  be  careful  to 
name  a  sum  that  was  manifestly  be- 
neath its  value. 

"Shall  we    say  two    hundred  dollars?" 

"Stuff!"  ejaculated  his  genteel  visi- 
tor. "You  can't  put  up  any  such  price 
on  me,    1  can  tell  you !" 


The  young  man  stared  fixedly  at  him 
for  a  moment. 

"I  had  no  thought  of  overcharging," 
he  said. 

"Oh,  no,  you  didn't!  You  young 
fellows  don't  think  that  we  steamship 
men  are  made  of  money,  and  you  may 
as  well  gouge  us  as  deeply  as  you  can, 
when  you  have  a  chance."  His  face 
grew  choleric  as  he  spoke.  "It's  all 
right,  so  long  as  it  doesn't  come  out  of 
your  own  pockets.  And  you  can  go 
around  filling  up  costly  toilet  sets  of 
Dresden  china  with  your  blasted  mix- 
tures, so  the  girls  smash  them  trying 
to  clean  them.  Two  hundred  dollars 
for  that  thing!"  pointing  contemptuously 
to  the  dainty  sculptured  foot.  "Why, 
man,  I  pay  my  confidential  clerk  only  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  a  month,  and 
he  does  more  work  in  a  week  than  you 
ever  laid  out   on   that." 

"Mr.  Brown,  this  interview  is  ex- 
tremely painful  to  me,  and  cannot  be 
agreeable  to  you.  If  you  will  wait  a 
couple  of  dajs,  I  will  notify  you  by  let- 
ter of  the  terms  upon  which  I  will  part 
with  this  piece  of  sculpture." 

Somewhat  mollified,  the  stout  gentle- 
man took  his  leave.  A  few  days  later 
he  received  the  following  communica- 
tion : 

"  Geoffrey  Brown, 

"  Pres..  New  Guinea  Steamship  Co.  : 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  3'ou  that  I 
have  decided  not  to  part  with  the  piece 
of  sculpture  upon  an}'  terms  whatever. 
The  three  original  casts  are  at  j'our  dis- 
posal, free  of  cost,  if  you  desire  them. 
"Respectfully  Yours, 

"  Radeliffe  Dali ymplc,   Sculp. 

When  Cliffe  Dalrymple  had  deposited 
this  letter  in  a  mailbox,  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  handsome  gold  timepiece, 
and    ej'ed     it     critically   for    a    moment. 
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Then  he  walked  a  few  paces  down  the 
street,"and*  entered  a  ""narrow  doorway 
above  which  hung  two  golden  balls. 

Flora  Haines  Laugliead. 

(TO   EK  CONTINUED.) 


THE    ARTICLES    OF  FAITH. 

(Lectures  by    Elder  James  E.    Talmage,    before  the 
Church  University  Theology  Class,  Salt  Lake  City.) 

Sunday,  Feb.  11,  1894. 

6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that 
existed  in  the  primitive  Church,  viz. :  apostles, 
prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

The  Primitive  Church.  —  In  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Meridian  of  Time, 
Christ,  then  in  the  flesh,  established  His 
Church  upon  the  earth, '^  appointing 
therein  the  officers  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Father's  purposes. 
As  shown  in  the  last  lecture,  ever}'  per- 
son so  appointed  was  divinely  commis- 
sioned with  authority  to  officiate  in  the 
ordinances  of  his  calling;  and  after 
Christ's  ascension  the  same  organization 
was  continued,  those  who  had  received 
authority  ordaining  others  to  the  various 
offices  of  the  priesthood.  In  this  way 
were  given  unto  the  Chruch,  apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,*  high 
priests,!  seventies,];  elders, §  bishops, || 
priests, Tf   teachers,**   and  deacons. ft 

Besides  these  specific  offices  in  the 
priesthood,  there  were  other  callings  of 
a  more  temporal  nature,  to  which  men 
were  also  set  apart  by  authority:  such 
for  instance  was  the  case  of  the  seven 
men  of  honest  report,  who,  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles  were  chosen  and  ap- 
pointed  to    minister    to    the    poor,    thus 

*  Eph.  iv,  11. 
t  Heb.  V,  1-5. 
%  Luke  X,  1-11. 

I  Acts  xiv,  23;  xv,  6.     I  Peter  v,  I. 

II  I  Tira.  iii,  1.     Titus  i,  7. 
II    Rev.  i,  6. 

.**  Acts  xiii,  1. 
ft  I  Tim.  iii,  8-12. 


leaving  the  Twelve  freer  to  attend  to 
the  particular  duties  of  their  office.* 
This  special  appointment  illustrates  the 
nature  of  the  helps  and  governmentsf 
set  in  the  Church,  to  assist  in  the  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  regular  offi- 
cers of  the  priesthood. 

The  ministers  so  appointed,  and  the 
members  among  whom  they  labor  con- 
stitute the  Church  of  Christ,  which  has 
been  beautifully  compared  to  a  perfect 
body,  the  individuals  typifying  the 
separate  member?,  each  with  its  special 
function,  all  co-operating  for  the  growth 
of  the  whole,  t  Every  office  so  estab- 
lished, every  officer  so  commissioned  is 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
Church,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  of  God.  An  organization  estab- 
ished  of  God  comprises  no  superfluities; 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  the  foot, 
every  organ  of  the  body,  is  essential  to 
the  symmetry  and  perfection  of  the 
physical  structure;  in  the  Church  no 
officer  can  say  to  another,  "  I  have  no 
need  of  thee.  "§ 

The  existence  of  these  officers,  and 
particularly  their  operation  with  accom- 
paniments of  divine  assistance  and 
power,  may  be  taken  as  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Church  in  any  age 
of  the  world,  —  a  crucial  test  whereby 
the  truth  or  fallacy  of  any  claim  to 
divine  authority  may  be  determined. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  everlasting 
Gospel;  its  principles,  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, and  the  Church  organization 
founded  thereon,  must  be  ever  the 
same.  In  searching  for  the  true  Church, 
therefore,  one  must  look  for  an  organi- 
zation comprising  the  offices  established 
of  old;   the  callings  of  apostles,  prophets, 


*  Acts  vi,  1-6. 
t  I  Cor.  xii,  28. 
t  I  Cor.  xii,  12-27 
f  I  Cor.  xii.  21. 


Rom.  xii,  4-5.     Eph.  iv,  16. 
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evangelists,  high  priests,  seventies, 
pastors,  bishops,  elders,  priests,  teach- 
ers, deacons;  nof  incumbents  bearing 
these  names  alone,  but  men  able  to  vin- 
dicate their  claim  to  position  as  officers 
in  the  Lord's  service,  through  the  evi- 
dences of  power  and  authority  accom- 
paying  their  ministry. 

The  question  may  fairly  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  earnest  investigator,  have 
these  authorities  and  powers,  together 
with  their  associated  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
■  abided  with  men  from  the  apostolic  age 
to  the  present;  in  short,  has  there  been 
a  Church  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  dur- 
ing this  long  interval?  In  answer  let 
the  following  facts  be  considered: 
Since  the  period  immediately  following 
the  ministrations  of  the  apostles  of  old 
until  the  present  century,  no  organiza- 
tion has  maintained  q  claim  to  direct 
revelation  from  God;  in  fact  the  teach- 
ings of  the  professed  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  for  centuries  have  been  to  the 
effect  that  such  gifts  of  God  have  ceased, 
that  the  days  of  miracles  have  gone,  and 
that  the  present  depends  for  its  guid- 
ing code  wholly  upon  the  past.  His- 
tory clearly  proves  that  there  has  been  a 
great  departure  from  the  way  of  salva- 
tion as  laid  down  by  the  Savior,  a  vast 
apostasy  from  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Scarcely  had  the  Church  been  organized 
by  the  divine  Head  whose  name  it 
bears,  before  the  powers  of  darkness 
arrayed  themselves  for  conflict  with  the 
Church.  Even  in  the  days  of  Christ, 
persecution  was  bitterly  waged  against 
the  disciples;  commencing  with  the 
Jews,  and  directed  first  against  the 
Master  Himself  and  His  few  immediate 
associates,  this  tide  of  opposition 
gathered  force  from  the  pagan  nations 
of  the  time  and  soon  enveloped  every 
known  follower  of  the  Savior;  so  that 
the     very    name    Christian     became     an 


epithet  of  derision.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fourth  century,  however,  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  paganism 
toward  Christianity  was  marked  by  the 
conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
under  whose  patronage  the  Christian 
profession  grew  in  favor,  became  in 
short  the  religion  of  the  state.  But 
what  a  profession,  what  a  religion  was 
it  by  this  time!  Its  simplicity  had 
departed;  earnest  devotion  and  self-sac- 
rificing sincerity,  were  no  longer  charac- 
teristic of  the  Church's  ministers;  these 
professed  followers  of  the  humble 
Prophet  of  Nazareth,  these  self-styled 
associates  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus, 
these  loudly  proclaimed  lovers  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrow,  lived  in  conditions 
strangely  inconsistent  with  the  life  of 
their  great  Exemplar.  Church  offices 
were  sought  after  for  the  distinction  of 
honor  and  wealth  accompanying  them; 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  affected  the 
state  of  worldly  authority;  bishops 
sought  the  pomp  of  princes,  archbishops 
lived  as  kings,  and  popes  like  emperors. 
With  these  innovations  came  many 
changes  in  the  rites  and  ordinances  of 
the  Church;  the  order  of  baptism  was 
perverted,  the  sacrament  corrupted ; 
publi:  worship  became  an  exhibition  of 
art;  men  were  canonized;  martyrs  were 
made  subjects  of  adoration;  blasphemy 
grew  rankly  in  that  men  without 
authority  essayed  to  exercise  the  prerog- 
atives of  God  in  calling  others  to  what 
still  bore  the  name  of  spiritual  offices. 
Ages  of  darkness  came  upon  the  earth  ; 
the  power  of  Satan  seemed  almost 
supreme. 

This  great  apostasy  was  foretcild.  — 
The  infinite  foreknowledge  of  God  made 
plain  to  Him  even  from  the  beginning 
this  falling  away  from  the  truth;  and 
through  inspiration  the  prophets  of  old 
uttered     solemn     warnings     of    the     ap- 
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proachmg  dangers.  Surely  Isaiah  was 
gazing  upon  the  era  of  spiritual  dark- 
ness when  he  declared,  "The  earth  also 
is  dehled  under  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
because  they  have  transgressed  the 
laws,  changed  the  ordinance,  broken 
the  everlasting  covenant."*  And  how 
deeply  impressive  is  the  declaration  of 
Jeremiah,  "For  my  people  have  com- 
mitted two  evils:  they  have  forsaken 
Me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cis- 
terns that  can  hold  no  water,  "f 

The  prophecies  of  the  apostles  rela- 
tive to  the  false  teachers  so  soon  to 
trouble  the  flock,  already  quoted,  |  de- 
clare the  apostasy  then  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. Paul  warned  the  Saints  of 
Thessaly  that  they  be  not  deceived  by 
those  who  cried  that  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  was  then  at  hand,  "For,"  said 
the  apostle,  "that  day  shall  not  come 
except  there  come  a  falling  away  first, 
and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the 
son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  ex- 
alteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that^is  worshiped,  so  that  he 
as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God 
showing  himself  that  he  is  God."§  This 
falling  away  had  begun  even  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles:  "Even  now,"  says 
John,  "are  there  many  anti-Christs.  "|| 
And  Paul  in  addressing  the  Galatians 
declared,  "There  be  some  that  trouble 
you,  and  would  pervert  the  Gospel  of 
Christ."^; 

Not  less  conclusive  are  the  prophecies 
contained'in  the  Book  of  Mormon  rela- 
ting to  this  great  falling  away.  ,"  Nephi 
predicted  the  oppression    of    the  r^North 

•  Isa.  xxiv.  5. 
t  Jer.  ii,  13. 
i  See  last  lecture. 
§  II  Thess.  ii,  3-4. 
11   I  John  ii,  18. 
1  Gal.  i,  7. 


American  Indians  at  the  hands  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  declares  that  at  that  time 
the  people  will  be  lifted  up  in  self- 
pride,  having  departed  from  the  ordi- 
nances of  God's  house;  true,  they  will 
build  to  themselves  man}'  churches,  but 
in  these  they  will  preach  their  own  wis- 
dom, with  envyings,  and  strife,  and 
malice,  denying  however  the  power  and 
miracles  of  God.* 

It  is  plain  then  that  the  Gospel  was 
liteially  driven  from  the  earth;  the 
authority  of  the  priesthood  was  lost 
among  men,  and  no  worldly  power 
could  restore  it.  But  the  Lord  in  His 
mercy  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  His  Church;  in  the  last  days,  and 
for  the  last  time;  and  prophets  of  olden 
time  foresaw  also  this  era  of  renewed 
enlightenment,  and  sang  in  joyous  tones 
of  its  coming. I  It  has  been  already 
shown^that  this  restoration  was  effected 
by  the  Lord  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith, ^who,  together  with  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,'''!i:in'f' 1829 'received  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  under  the  hands  of  John  the 
Baptist;  and  later  the  Melchisedek 
Priesthood  under  the  hands  of  the 
former-day  Apostles,  Peter,  James  and 
John.  By  the  authority  thus  bestowed, 
the  Church  has  been  again  organized, 
with  all  its  pristine  completeness,  and 
mankind  once  "more'  rejoices  in  the 
priceless  privileges^of '  the  counsels  of 
God.  The  'Latter-day^'Saints  declare 
their  high  claim  to  the  true  Church 
organization,  similar  in  all  essentials  to 
the  organization  effected  by  Christ 
among  the  Jews;  this  people  of  the  last 
days  profess  to  have  the  priesthood  of 
the  Almighty,  the  power  to  act  in  the 
name  of  God,    which    power    commands 


*  II  Nephi  xxvi,  19-22;  xxvii,  1;  xxviii,  3,  6;  xxix, 
3.     I  Nephi  xiii,  5;  x,\ii,  22-23. 
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respect  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
Let  us  consider  the  organization  of  the 
priesthood  as^it  exists  today. 

Orders  and  offices  in  the  priest- 
hood.— The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-da3'  Saints  recognizes  two  orders 
of  priesthood,  the  lesser  called  the 
Aaronic,  the  greater  known  as  the  Mel- 
chisedek  order.  The  Aaronic  Priesthood 
is  named  after  Aaron,  who  was  given  to 
Moses  as  his  mouthpiece,  to  act  under 
his  direction  in  the  carrying  out  of  God's 
purposes  respecting  Israel.*  For  this 
reason  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Lesser 
Priesthood;  but  though  lesser,  it  is  not 
small  or  insignificant.  While  Israel 
journeyed  in  the  wilderness,  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were 'called  by  prophecy  and 
set  apart  for  the  duties  of  the  priests' 
office,  t  At  a  subsequent  period  of  Israel's 
history,  the  Lord  chose  the  tribe  of  Levi 
to  assist  Aaron  in  the  priestly  functions, 
the  special  duties  of  the^Levites  being 
to  keep  the  instruments  and  attend  to 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
Levites  thus  chosen  of  the  Lord  were  to 
take  the  place  of  the  first-born  through- 
out the  tribes,  whom  the  Lord  had 
claimed  for  His  service  from  the  time  of 
the  last  dread  plague  in  Egypt  whereby 
the  first-born  in  every  Egyptian  house 
was  slain,  while  the  eldest  in  ever} 
Israelitish  house  was  hallowed  and 
spared. J  The  commission  thus  given 
to  the  Levites  is  sometimes  called  the 
Levitical  Priesthood  ;§  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  appendage  to  the  priest- 
hood of  Aaron;  yet  not  comprising  the 
highest  priestly  functions.  The  Aaronic 
Priesthood  as  restored  to  the  earth  in 
this  dispensation  comprises  the  Levitical 
order.  II      This  priesthood  holds  the  keys 

*  Ex.  iv,  14- 16. 

t  Ex.  xxviii,  I. 

I  Numb,  iii,  12-1.-;,  .',a,  44-15,  60-51. 

J  Heb.  vii.ll. 

I]   Doc.  and  Gov.  cvii,  1. 


of  the  ministering  of  angels,  and  the 
authority  to  attend  to  the  outward  ordi- 
nance, the  letter  of  the  Gospel;*  it  com- 
prises the  offices  of  deacon,  teacher,  and 
priest;  with  the  Bishopric  holding  the 
keys  of  presidency. 

The  greater  or  Melchisedek  Priesthood 
is  named  after  the  king  of  Salem,  a 
great  High  Priest  of  God;t  before  his 
day  it  was  known  as  "the  Holy  Priest- 
hood, after  the  order  of  the  Son  of  God, 
but  out  of  respect  or  reverence  to  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  avoid 
the  too  frerjuent  repetition  of  His  name, 
they,  the  Church,  in  ancient  days,  called 
that  Priesthood  after  Melchisedek.  J" 
This  priesthood  holds  the  right  of  presi- 
dency in  all  the  offices  of  the  Church;  its 
special  functions  lie  in  the  administra- 
tion of  spiritual  things;  holding  as  it 
does  the  keys  of  all  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings of  the  Church,  the  right  "to  have 
the  heavens  opened,  to  commune  with 
the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the 
First  Born,  and  to  enjo}'  the  communion 
and  presence  of  God  the  Father,  and 
Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant. "§  The  special  offices  in  the  Mel- 
chisedek Priethood  are  those  of  apostle, 
patriarch,  or  evangelist,  high  priest, 
seventy,  and  elder.  Revelation  from 
God  has  defined  the  duties  associated 
with  each  of  these  callings;  and  the  same 
high  authority  has  directed  the  establish- 
ment of  presiding  officers  growing  out  of, 
or  appointed  from  among  those  who  are 
ordained  to  the  several  offices  in  these 
two  priesthoods.  || 

Specific  duties  in  the  priesthood. — 
The  ]Deaii>n's  office  is'the  first  or  lowest 
in  the    Aaronic  Priesthood.      The  duties 


•  Doc.  and  Gov.  cvii,  20. 
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of  this  calling  are  generally  of  a  tem- 
poral nature,  pertaining  to  the  care  of 
the  houses  of  worship  and  the  comfort 
of  the  worshipers.  In  all  things,  how- 
ever, the  Deacon  may  be  called  to 
assist  the  Teacher  in  his  labors.  *  Twelve 
Deacons  form  a  quorum,  such  a  body  to 
be  presided  over  by  a  president  and 
counselors  selected  from  among  their 
number. 

Teachers  are  local  officers,  whose 
function  it  is  to  mingle  with  the  Saints, 
exhorting  them  to  their  duties,  and 
strengthening  the  Church  by  their  con- 
stant ministry;  they  are  to  see  that 
there  is  no  iniquity  in  the  Church;  that 
the  members  do  not  cherish  ill-feelings 
toward  one  another;  but  that  all  ob- 
serve the  law  of  God  respecting  Church 
duties.  The}-  may  take  the  lead  of 
meetings  when  no  priest  or  higher  offi- 
cer is  present.  Both  Teachers  and  Dea- 
cons may  preach  the  word  of  God  when 
properly  directed  so  to  do;  but  they 
have  not  the  power  to  independently  i 
officiate  in  any  spiritual  ordinances, 
such  as  baptizing,  administering  the 
sacrament,  or  the  laying  on  of  hands. f 
Twentv-four  Teachers  constitute  a 
quorum;  from  among  such  a  body  a 
president  and  counselors  are  to  be 
chosen. 

The  Priests  are  appointed  to  preach, 
teach,  expound  the  scripture,  to  baptize, 
to  administer  the  sacrament,  to  visit 
the  houses  of  the  members,  exhorting 
them  to  their  duties.  When  properly 
directed,  the  Priest  may  ordain  Deacons, 
Teachers,  and  other  Priests;  and  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  assist  the  Elder  in 
his  work.  A  quorum  of  Priests  com- 
prises forty-eight  members;  such  an 
organization  is  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
Bishop. 

*  Doc.  and  Cov.  x.\,  57. 
t  Djc.  and  Cov.  xx,  53-59. 


Elders  are  empowered  to  officiate  in 
an)'  or  all  duties  connected  with  lower 
callings  in  the  priesthood;  and  in  ad- 
dition they  are  to  ordain  other  Elders; 
to  confirm  as  members  of  the  Church 
candidates  who  have  been  properly 
baptized,  and  to  confer  upon  them  the 
Holy  Ghost.  These  officers  have 
authority  to  bless  the  children  in  the 
Church,  and  to  take  charge  of  all  meet- 
ings, conducting  the  same  as  they  are 
led  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  The  Elder  may 
officiate  in  the  stead  of  the  High  Priest 
when  the  latter  is  not  present.!  Ninety- 
si.x  Elders  form  a  quorum;  three  of 
these  constitute  the  presidency  of  the 
quorum. 

Seventies  are  traveling  ministers, 
ordained  to  promulgate  the  Gospel 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  "unto 
the  Gentiles  first,  and  also  unto  the 
Jews."  They  are  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Apostles  in  this  exalted 
labor.  J  A  full  quorum  comprises 
seventy  members,  including  seven  presi- 
dents. 

High  Priests  are  ordained  with  powe"" 
to  officiate  when  properly  directed  in 
all  the  ordinances  and  blessings  of  the 
Church.  They  may  travel  as  do  the 
Seventies,  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
nations;  but  they  are  not  specially 
charged  with  this  duty;  their  specific 
calling  being  that  of  standing  presi- 
dency. The  High  Priescs  of  any  stake 
of  the  Church  may  be  organized  into  a 
quorum,  and  this  without  limit  as  to 
number;  over  such  a  quorum  three  of 
the  members  may  be  chosen  to  preside, 
as  president  and  counselors.  § 

Patriarchs  or  Evangelists  are  charged 
with    the    special    duty  of    blessing    the 

•  Doc.  and  Cov.  xx  38-45,  70  ;  evil,  11-12. 
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Church;  of  course  having  authority  to 
officiate  in  any  other  ordinances.  There 
is  one  Patriarch  to  the  Church  with  gene- 
ral jurisdiction  throughout  the  whole 
organization;  he  holds  the  keys  of  the 
patriarchal  office,  and  unto  him  the  pro- 
mise is  given  "that  whoever  he  blesses 
shall  be  blessed,  and  whoever  he  curses 
shall  be  cursed,  that  whatsoever  he 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  he  shall  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."* 
Concerning  the  patriarchal  authoi-ity, 
the  Lord  has  said:  "The  order  of  this 
priesthood  was  confirmed  to  be  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  rightly 
belongs  to  the  literal  descendants  of  the 
chosen  seed  to  whom  the  promises  were 
made.  This  order  was  instituted  in  the 
days  of  Adam,  and  came  down  by  lin- 
eage, "t  But  beside  this  office  of  general 
patriarchal  power,  there  are  a  number 
of  local  Patriarchs  appointed  in  the 
branches  of  the  Church,  all  subject  to 
counsel  and  direction  at  the  hands  of 
the  Patriarch  to  the  Church;  yet  possess- 
ing the  same  privileges  in  their  district 
as  does  he  throughout  the  Church.  It 
is  made  a  duty  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
to  ordain  evangelical  ministers,  or  Patri- 
archs in  all  large  branches  of  the  Church, 
the  selection  to  be  made  through  the 
powerTof  revelation.  J  ' 
1^'!^Apos//es  are^  called'to";  be'special  wit- 
nesses^'of'^the^name'of' Christ  in  all  the 
world  ;§  '  theyj^  are^  empoweredj^^to^build 
up  and  organize  'the^'branchesyof  the 
Church;  and  may  officiate  in  any  or  all 
of  the  sacred  ordinances.  They  are  to 
travel  among  the  Saints,  regulating 
the  affairs  of    the  Church   wherever  they 


*  Doc.  and  Cov.  cx.xiv,  92-9.3. 

■f  Doc.  and  Cuv.  cvii,  40-. 'i7.     Hist,  of  .Joseph  Smith, 
June  27,  IS.'iQ. 

X  Doc.  and  Cov.  cvii,  39. 
§  Doc.  and  Cov.  cvii,  23. 


go,  but  particularly  where  there  is  no 
complete  local  organization.  They  are 
authorized  to  ordain  Patriarchs,*  and 
other  officers  in  the  priesthood  as  they 
may  be  directed  to  do  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

Presidency  and  quorum  organiza- 
tions.— The  revealed  word  of  God  has 
directed  the  establishment  of  presiding 
officers  "growing  out  of,  or  appointed  of 
or  from  among  those  who  are  ordained 
to  the  several  offices  in  these  two  priest- 
hoods, "t 

In  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
principles  of  order  so  characteristic  of 
all  His  work,  the  Lord  has  directed 
that  the  bearers  of  His  priesthood  shall 
be  organized  into  quorums',  the  better 
to  aid  them  in  learning  the  duties  of 
their  stations.  Some  of  these  quorums 
are  general  in  extent  and  authority; 
others  are  local  in  their  jurisdiction. 

The  First  Presidency  constitutes  the 
presiding  quorum  of  the  Church.  By 
divine  direction  a  president  is  appointed 
from  among  the  High  Priesthood  to 
preside  over  the  entire  Church.  He  is 
known  as  President  of  the  High  Priest- 
hood of  the  Church,  or  Presiding  High 
Priest  over  the  High  Priesthood  of  the 
Church. J  He  is  called  "to  be  a  seer,  a 
revelator,  a  translator,  and  a  prophet, 
having  all  the  gifts  of  God,  which  He 
bestows  upon  the  head  of  the  Church.  "§ 
His  station  is  compared  by  the  Lord  to 
that  of  Moses  of  old,  who  stood  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  God  unto  Israel.  In  his 
exalted  labors  among  the  Church  this 
Presiding  High  Priest  is  assisted  by 
two  others  holding  the  same  priesthood, 
and  these  three  High  Priests,  when 
properly    appointed    and    ordained,    and 


»  Doc.  and  Cov.  cvii.  39,  58;  xx,  38-44. 
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upheld  by  the  confidence,  faith  and 
prayers  of  the  Church,  form  a  quorum 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  Church."* 

The  Quorum  of  Apostles. —  Twelve 
men  holding  the  Apostleship  properly 
organized,  constitute  the  quorum  of  the 
Apostles.  These  the  Lord  has  desig- 
nated as  the  Twelve  traveling  counsel- 
ors ;t  they  form  the  traveling  presiding 
High  Council,  to  officiate  under  the 
direction  of  the  First  Presidency  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  constitute  a 
quorum,  whose  unanimous  decisions  are 
equally  binding  in  power  and  authority 
to  those  of  the  First  Presidency  of  the 
Church,  j;  There  may  be,  and  at  present 
are.  Apostles  in  the  Church  who  are  not 
members  of  this  quorum  of  Twelve;  but 
such  could  claim  no  vote  in  the  sittings 
of  the  quorum. 

The  Presiding  Quorum  of  Seventy. — 
The  first  quorum  of  Seventies  form  a 
quorum,  whose  unanimous  decisions  are 
equally  binding  with  those  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  Many  such  quorums  of  Seventy 
ma>  be  required  in  the  work  of  the 
Church;  already  (1894)  there  have  been 
affected  107  such  organizations;  each 
quorum  is  presided  over  by  seven  presi- 
dents. The  seven  presidents  of  the 
First  Quorum  of  Seventies,  however, 
preside  over  all  the  other  quorums  and 
their  presidents. 

The  Presiding  Bishopric  as  at  present 
constituted  comprises  the  Presiding 
Bishop  of  the  Church,  and  two  counsel- 
ors. This  quorum  holds  jurisdiction 
over  the  duties  of  other  Bishops  in  the 
Church,  and  of  all  organizations  pertain- 
ing to  the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  The 
oldest  living  representative  among  the 
sons  of  Aaron  is  entitled  to  this  office  of 


*  Doc.  and  Gov.  evii,  22. 
t  Doc.  and  Gov.  cvii,  23. 
X  Doc.  and  Gov.  cvii,  24. 


presidency,  provided  he  be  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  and  qualified;  he  must  be 
designated  and  ordained  by  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church.*  If  such  a 
literal  descendant  of  Aaron  be  found 
and  ordained,  he  may  act  without 
counselors,  except  when  he  sits  in  judg- 
ment in  a  trial  of  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  High  Priesthood,  in  which  case 
he  is  to  be  assisted  by  twelve  High 
Priests. t  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
lineal  descendant  of  Aaron  properly 
qualified  a  High  Priest  of  the  Melchise- 
dek  Priesthood  may  be  called  and  set 
apart  by  the  First  Presidency  of  the 
Church  to  the  office  of  Presiding  Bishop, 
he  is  to  be  assisted  by  two  other  High 
priests  properly  ordained  as  his  counsel- 
ors. J 

Local  organizations  of  the  Priest- 
hood.— Where  the  Saints  are  perman- 
ently located,  stakes  of  Zion  are  organ- 
ized; each  stake  comprising  a  number 
of  wards  or  branches.  Over  each  stake 
is  placed  a  Stake  Presidency,  consisting 
of  a  president  and  two  counselors,  all 
High  Priests  properly  chosen  and  set 
apart  to  this  office.  The  stake  presi- 
dency is  assisted  in  judicial  function  by 
a  standing  High  Council,  composed  of 
twelve  High  Priests  chosen  and  ordained 
to  the  office.  This  Council  is  presided 
over  by  the  Stake  Presidency;  and  forms 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
stake. 

The  Stake  presidents  and  ward 
Bishops  are  properly  regarded  as  pastors 
to  the  fold;  their  duties  are  doubtless 
analogous  to  those  of  the  pastors  of  for- 
mer dispensations. 

High  Priests  and  Elders  in  any  Stake 
are    organized    into  quorums    as  already 

*  Doc.  and  Gov.  Ixviii.  20. 
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described;  the  former  without  limitation 
as  to  number,  the  latter  forming  one  or 
more  quorums  as  their  numbers  may 
warrant.  Patriarchs  are  also  set  apart 
to  officiate  in  their  holy  office  among 
the  people  of  the  stake. 

A  Ward  Bishopric  is  established  in 
ever}'  fully  organized  ward  in  Zion. 
This  body  consists  usually  of  three 
High  Priests  set  apart  as  a  Bishop  and 
counselors.  If,  however,  a  literal  de- 
scendant of  Aaron  be  called  to  the 
bishopric,  it  is  his  privilege  to  act 
without  counselors,  as  was  stated  in  the 
case  of  the  presiding  Bishop.  The 
Bishop  has  jurisdiction  over  the  quor- 
ums of  the  Lesser  Priesthood  in  his 
ward ;  and  also  over  holders  of  the 
Higher  Priesthood  as  members  of  his 
ward;  but  he  has  no  direct  presidency 
over  quorums  of  the  Melchisedek  order, 
as  such,  which  may  be  embraced  within 
his  domain.  As  a  presiding  High  Priest, 
he  properly  presides  over  his  entire 
ward.  The  ward  organization  comprises 
quorums  of  Priests,  Teachers,  and 
Deacons,  one  or  more  of  each  as  the 
size  of  the  ward  may  determine. 

Helps  in  Government. — Beside  these 
regularly  constituted  authorities  and 
offices  of  the  priesthood,  there  are  a 
number  of  special  organizations  estab- 
lished for  educational  purposes  among 
the  people.  The  chief  among  such  helps 
in  government  are  the  following:  (1)  Pri- 
mary Associations,  for  the  moral  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  young  children; 
(2")  Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  for 
young  men  and  young  women;  providing 
instruction  in  theology,  literature,  his- 
tory, science  and  art;  (3)  Sunday  Schools, 
primarily  for  the  young,  though  open  to 
all;  (-t)  Pe/icf  Societies,  composed  of 
women,  whose  self-imposed  dutieei  are 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  relief  of  the 
suffering  in  every  ward. 


RUSSIAN  MODES  OF  TRAVEL. 

In  summer  the  common  vehicle  of 
conveyance  m  the  land  of  the  Russian 
autocrat  is  the  drosky,  which  is  a 
four-wheeled  vehicle,  sitting  very  near 
the  ground,  the  seat  being  so  arranged 
that  the  weight  of  the  passengers  is 
thrown  upon  the  hind  wheels,  the 
driver  towering  above  them.  The  har- 
ness of  the  horse  is  very  light,  and  the 
high  collar  which  rises  over  his  neck  is 
a  part  of  the  thills.  Whips  are  not 
used,  but  driver  and  horse  seem 
thoroughl}'  to  understand  each  other, 
and  though  a  Russian  was  never  known 
to  drive  moderately,  it  is  seldom  that 
an  accident  occurs.  The  city  drivers, 
or  ishvoshtniks,  have  no  regular  abiding 
place.  They  carry  their  oat  bags  with 
them  and  feed  their  horses  when  they 
feel  disposed  or  have  leisure.  Small 
shops  sell  them  hay  m  little  bundles. 
There  are  mangers  for  them  in  every 
street,  and  convenient  approaches  to 
the  canals  or  river,  so  that  the}'  can 
water  their  steeds.  Many  of  them 
sleep  in  their  sledges.  Among  the  no- 
bility the  styles  are  as  various  as 
among  the  wealthy  of  an}'  other  Euro- 
pean capital,  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
city  in  the  world  where  finer  specimens 
of  real  live,  beautiful,  intelligent,  docile 
horseflesh  can  be  seen  than  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  streets  are  kept  clean 
by  being  swept  and  sprinkled  from  the 
hydrants,  but  are  poorly  paved  with  cob- 
ble stones.  In  the  winter  the  thorough- 
fares are  cleaned  after  every  snow-fall, 
leaving  a  couple  of  inches  for  sleighing. 

The  population  of  the  Russias  is  so 
scattered,  and  much  of  the  empire  is  so 
incapable  of  supporting  population,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  railway 
service  being  general.  It  is  a  country 
also  in  which  the  springing  of  rails  and 
snow   blockades    would    play     altogether 
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too  frequent  a  role.  But  the  govern- 
ment horse  service,  or  post-service,  is 
rapid  enough  for  ordinary  travelers.  It 
is' such  an  effective  way  of  getting  over 
the  country,  that  not  only  government 
officers  take  advantage  of  it  but  private 
individuals.  Three  passengers  are 
usually  carried,  and  the  first  difficulty 
is     to     obtain      the     "  padaroshna, "      or 


matters.  In  Vifinter  a  broad  sledge, 
filled  with  warm  furs,  isj  supplied,  in 
place  of  the  heavy,  jolting  tarantas. 
Whether  the  horses  are  three  abreast 
or  more,  will  depend  upon  the  pressing 
nature  of  the  errand.  The  animals_]|are 
driven  abreast,  there  being  no  pole^^to 
the  wagon  or  sledge,  but  the  horse  be- 
tween  the   thills    guides,    and    his_^'com- 


^f^^    -^' 


j^Ff**^j  J 


government  order,  for  the  supply  of 
horses.  This  obtained  a  fresh  relay  is 
assured  every  thirty  miles  or  so.  Ap- 
plying to  the  nearest  post  station, 
a  drosky  on  a  large  scale,  a  driver 
and  horses  are  furnished,  usually  after 
sufficient  delay  to  draw  from  the 
travelers   an    extra  stipend   to    hurry    up 


TRAVELING  IN  RUSSIA  ALONG  A   RIVER. 

panions  are  fastened  to  the  whiffletree. 
The  collar,  which  resembles  a  horse, 
shoe,  is  the  duga,  to  the  top  of  which 
is  attached  the  bearing-rein,  and  under- 
neath the  highest  part  is  fastened  a  big 
bell,  to  warn  other  furious  drivers  of  the 
approach  of  the  tornado.  A  most  pic- 
turesque grouping   of  the    horses    is    ob- 
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tained  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  harnessed,  for  the  bearing  rein 
forces  the  animal  within  the  shafts  to 
hold  his  head  high,  while  those  to 
either  side  of  him  have  their  heads 
turned  outward  and  their  necks  grace- 
fully arched,  having  their  intelligent 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  driver. 

The  vehicle  which  the  Imperial 
Government  provides  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  cradle  upon  wheels.  An 
armful  of  hay  is  spread  over  the  bottom 
of  the  wooden  box  and  you  sit  with 
your  legs  under  the  driver's   seat. 

It  should  be  no  disappointment  if 
the  horses  produced  are  lean  and  un- 
gainly, for,  under  the  generalship  of  a 
master,  they  may  do  wonders. 

Suppose  the  race  commences  -eight, 
ten,  twelve  miles  an  hour,  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  If  the  road  is  between  im- 
portant points,  such  as  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  it  will  be  found  in  good 
order,  the  little  station  houses  a  few  miles 
apart  being  occupied  by  retired  soldiers, 
who  see  to  its  repairs.  Ou  each  side 
are  tall  poles  which  mark  the  width  of 
the  winter  road.  Seated  on  his  high 
seat,  with  his  hands  and  arms  full  of 
reins,  the  driver  urges  on  his  steeds 
with  shout  and  curse,  encouragement, 
sarcasm,  anger  and  affection  being 
thrown  at  them  in  the  various  intona- 
tions of  his  voice.  Now  he  draws  his 
rushing  children  together,  now  spreads 
them  over  the  entire  width  of  the  road- 
way, zigzaging  from  side  to  side, 
bounding  over  little  bridges  with  only 
an  inch  to  spare  on  either  side,  playing 
with  his  pets  as  if  they  were  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  leash  and  he  was  only  con- 
cerned in  getting  them  over  the  ground. 

Travelers,  even  on  the  public  roads, 
are  not  numerous,  but  it  will  some- 
times happen  that  a  whole  procession 
of  little  government  carts   (telegas)   will 


be  met  or  overtaken,  laden  with  hides, 
tallow,  provisions,  and  goods,  or  bear- 
ing merely  messengers  burdened  with 
imperial  orders  flying  along  at  the 
top  of  speed  of  which  their  little  horses 
are  capable.  This  is  the  opportunity 
for  which  the  Russian  postilion  craves. 
If  anything,  he  increases  his  furious 
gallop  and  winds  in  and  out,  in  and 
out,  taking  the  greatest  pride  in  narrow 
escapes  from  total  annihilation  or  from 
totally  wrecking  the  smaller  fry.  In 
taking  a  journey  of  any  length,  it  is 
often  found  a  physical  necessity  to  sleep 
at  a  post  station.  A  wooden  bench  and 
a  possible  bundle  of  hay,  furnished  by 
the  keeper,  if  sufficiently  fed,  are  the 
accommodations  which  may  be  ex- 
pected, with  the  farther  expectation  of 
being  disturbed  several  times  during 
the  night  by  beetles  (and  worse)  and 
travelers,  who,  waiting  to  change  their 
horses,  smoke,  laugh,  chpt  and  drink 
tea. 

Whether  in  Russia  in  Europe  or  in 
Siberia,  the  Russian  driver  is  the  same — 
tireless,  brave,  proud  of  his  horses  and 
his  horsemanship,  reckless  because  so 
skillful,  and  as  impervious  to  cold  as 
the  Arctic  bear. 

Traveling  by  steamer  on  the  Volga 
and  the  Don  does  not  repay  one  by 
offering  any  scenery,  but  lather  by  en- 
abling one  to  come  in  contact  with  so 
many  of  the  races  which  go  to  make 
up  the  great  empire.  The  Finns  are 
rather  silent,  but  the  Tartars,  who 
usually  carry  bundles  of  goods  for  sale 
which  they  have  perhaps  bought  at  the 
Nizhni-Novgorod  fair,  are  communica- 
tive and  lively.  Whatever  the  tempera- 
ture the  Tartar  wears  a  fur  cap,  and 
towards  sunset  he  retires,  with  other 
good  Mohammedans  to  a  quiet  spot  on 
deck,  to  kneel  on  liis  square  of  carpet 
and   say   his  prayers.      If   the  passage   is 
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by-way  of  the  Don,  a  number  of  burly 
Cossacks  are  always  on  board,  and  when 
the  steamer  runs  aground  the  discovery 
is  made  that  they  have  their  uses. 
They  are  dead-heads,  in7American  par- 
lance, and  pay  their  fare  by  jumping 
overboard  whenever  the  steamer  grounds 
and  pulling  it  out  of  the  mud. 

Our  illustration  shows  one  method 
adopted  b}-  the  Russians  of  moving 
freight  from  one  point  to  another  along 
water  courses. 

Two  men  pull  the  boat  along,  not 
only  in  rapids  or  in  a  dangerous  torrent, 
but  also  where  the  river  runs  smooth 
and  quiet.  Traveling  in  this  manner  is 
necessarily  slow.  "Never  mind,"  say 
the  Russians,  "we  will  go  farther  to- 
morrow." Our  illustration  shows  a  part 
of  the  river  Petchora  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, where  this  mode  of  traveling 
obtains. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  empire 
will  ever  become  netted  with  railways, 
but  already  the  western  half  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  with  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  as  the  principal  centers,  have 
fair  facilities.  Strictly  speaking  St. 
Petersburg  is  the  head  of  the  system 
and  Moscow  is  the  center,  the  travel  to 
the  Black  Sea  ports  and  the  Caucasus 
country  being  chiefly  from  the  latter 
point.  From  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow 
the  line  is  straight  as  an  arrow,  because 
the  Czar  ordered  it  so;  and  if  the 
autocrat  of  the^Russias  should  decide 
to  build  a  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Behring's  Strait  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  constructed,  but  considering  the 
question  economically,  Siberia  '  is  not 
destined  to  be  a  land  of  railroads.  The 
cars  are  heated  with  small  stoves,  few 
stops  are  made,  and  if  the  aim  is  to  get 
from  point  to  point  twice  as  fast  as  by 
horse  conveyance  the  modern  steed  will 
be  patronized. 


A  GREAT  DIFFERENCE  WITH  VOU. 

I  REMKMHER  hearing  my  father  tell  of 
a  young  friend  of  his  in  New  Haven, 
}'ears  ago,  who  borrowed  a  certain  sum 
of  a  man  accustomed  to  lend  money, 
promising  to  pay  on  a  certain  day.  The 
day  came  around,  and  the  young  man 
was  not  quite  ready  to  pay  it,  though  a 
little  effort  would  probably  have  secured 
it. 

Calling  on  the  lender,  he  stated  the 
case  and  said  that  he  "hoped  it  would 
make  no  difference  with  him." 

"None  at  all,"  said  the  other,  court- 
eously, and  the  young  man  was  quite  re- 
lieved. ■  But.  "  he  added  candidly,  it  will 
make  a  ver}    great  difference  with  you." 

"How  so?"   asked  the  young  man. 

"I  shall  never  lend  to  you  again." 
was  the  reply. 

His  countenance  fell,  for  he  saw  he 
had  cut  down  a  bridge  he  might  greatly 
wish  to  cross    again. 

A  want  of  punctuality  in  meeting 
engagements  and  keeping  promises  soon 
gets  one  a  bad  name  in  business  quar- 
ters. Confidence  and  good-will  stand  a 
man  instead  of  much  capital  sometimes, 
and  the  richest  need  the  favor  of  their 
fellows  in  order  to  succeed. 

Short  credits  are  the  only  kind  that 
are  safe  for  borrower  or  lender,  and 
strict  punctuality,  though  it  requires  a 
great  effort,  is  the  only  road  to  success. 
Too  man}'  learn  the  lesson  too  late,  and 
see  their  fine  prospects  fall  to  the  dust, 
just  from  this  "  putting-off "  habit. 
As  a  general  thing  — 

Who  goes  a  borrowing. 
Goes  a  sorrowing. 

For  pay-day  comes  around  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  fate,  and  often  this  prospect 
ahead  takes  all  the  brightness  out  of  the 
lot.  It  is  better  to  "begin  small"  and 
work  up  by  steady  gains,  than  to  spread 
out  in  the  start  on  borrowed  capital. 
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Salt  Lake  City,    May  15,   1894. 

EDITORIAL  THOUQHTS. 

Two    Struggles  =  =One     Against    Water,    One 
For  It. 

TT  is  not  piobable  that  in  all  history 
T  there^is  a  more  admirable  instance  of 
'  persevering  industry  than  the  series 
of  ever-advancing  dikes  and  ramparts 
by  which  the  Dutch  have  conquered  a 
considerable  part  of  their  beloved  Hol- 
land from  the  sea.  Certainly  no  inci- 
dent in  history  is  more  frequently 
quoted  as  illustrative  of  these  particular 
qualities  in  mankind:  and  no  people 
have  been  more  widely  and  sincerely 
praised  for  the  skill,  peacefulness  and 
ingenuity  of  their  invasion,  than  have 
these  slow  but  sturdy  Netherlanders. 

Making  allowance  for  the  change  in 
time,  country  and  circumstances,  the 
settlers  of  Utah  will  one  day  be  quoted 
as  having  given  an  equally  admirable 
and  instructive  lesson  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  world — a  lesson  which 
our  young  people  ought  warmly  to 
cherish,  and  implant,  in  their^^turn,  as 
worthy  to  be  learned  and  followed,  in 
the  minds  of  their  children  and  their 
children's  children.  For  while  the 
Hollanders  won  and  made  valuable  the 
at  one  time  despised  Low  countries,  our 
people  have  conquered  and  made  desir- 
able the  no  less  forbidding  high  places. 
In  the  old  world,  and  in  times  long 
gone  by,  the  Dutch  fought  the  sea.  In 
the  new  world,  and  in  this  our  day,  the 
Saints  have  assaulted  the  desert.  In 
the  one  case  the  struggle  was  agaiiisi 
water;  in  the  other  case  it  was  /c/'  water. 


In  one  case  there  was  too  much  of  it, 
and  it  threatened  to  overwhelm  and 
engulf  the  struggling  people;  in  the 
I  other  there  was  none  of  it,  and  its 
i  absence  threatened  drouth,  famine  and 
starvation  to  the  hardy  settlers. 

The  comparison  or  the  parallel  is  not 
altogether  fitting,  but  there  are  points 
of  similarity  in  each  case  that  will  well 
bear  study.  And  while  in  the  older 
case,  the  spirit  of  patient,  plodding  in- 
dustry goes  on,  and  new  conquests 
from  the  sea  are  planned  and  achieved 
year  b}-  )ear,  so  in  the  later  case,  the 
desert  places  are  every  year  more  dili- 
gently sought  out,  and  their  subjugation 
from  sterility  to  fruitfulness  is  accom- 
plished before  our  verj'  eyes.  The 
Dutch,  with  their  wealth,  hardihood, 
courage  and  training  might  doubtless 
have  possessed  themselves  of  a  country 
more  inviting  to  the  eye  and  mind  than 
was  the  original  Holland  that  they 
reclaimed — that  is,  if  they  had  been 
willing  to  fight  for  it.  The  Saints  in 
this  country  and  century  might  easily 
have  encamped  upon  and  possessed 
lands  either  east  or  west  of  the  "great 
American  desert"  that  to  all  human 
appearances  were  surel}'  better  and 
more  promising  —  this,  too,  without  an}' 
fighting  at  all.  But  no  country  of 
Europe  is  now  more  fruitful,  prosperous 
aad  delightsome  than  Holland;  and  no 
part  of  America  is  more  happy,  healthful 
and  beautiful  than  the  valleys  of  Utah. 
And  while  your  patriotic  Dutchman 
would  rather  live  poorly  in  his  little, 
moist,  green  fatherland  than  in  more 
comfortable  and  easier  places,  as  the 
world  views  such  things,  so  would  the 
true  Latter-day  Saint  rather  occupy  and 
reclaim  a  bit  of  desert  in  these  valleys, 
and  as  he  sees  it  blossom  as  the  rose, 
realize  that  it  is  his  own  and  that  his 
own  labors,  aided  by  the  blessing  of  the 
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Lord,  have  made  it  what  it  is,  than 
have  title  and  possession  in  what 
America  calls  its  rich,  fruitful  garden 
states,  where  man  needs  to  do  but  little 
and  nature  does  the  rest. 


Rights  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood. 

The  following  questions  have  been 
propounded  by  an  esteemed  correspond- 
ent: 

I.  Who  has  the  authority  to  excommun- 
icate members  from  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood? Does  this  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of   the  Bishopric  or  not? 

II.  How  far  can  members  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,  who  are  transgres- 
sors, be  handled  by  their  respective 
quorums? 

III.  Would  it  be  right  for  a  member 
of  the  Melchisedek  Priesthood  and  one 
of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  to  take  part 
in  administering  to   the  sick? 

First:  The  Bishopric  has  authority 
to  excommunicate  from  the  Church  lay 
members,  or  those  who  have  received 
only  the  Aaronic  Priesthood. 

Second:  The  quorums  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  can  only  deal  with  their 
members  who  are  in  transgression  to  the 
extent  of  withdrawing  from  such  trans- 
gressors the  fellowship  of  the  quorum. 
The  quorums  have  no  authority  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  membership  in  the 
Church. 

Third:  Any  member  in  the  Church 
would  be  committing  no  sin  to  lay  his 
or  her  hands  upon  the  head  of  one  who 
is  sick,  and  bless  or  pray  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Members  of  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood may  act  in  this  way  under  the  di- 
rection of  and  in  connection  with  the 
Melchisedek  Priesthood  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  those  holding  the 
Melchisedek  Priesthood. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  proper  and 
advisable    for    the    sick    to    use    oil    for 


their  afflictions,  and  God  will  sanctify 
the  anointing  to  their  good.  All  the 
Saints  should  'be  careful,  however,  to 
not  overstep  the  rights  which  belong  to 
them  as  members  of  the  Church  or 
members  of  the  priesthood. 


Baptisms  by  Elders  and  Seventies. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  dis- 
cussion among  members  of  a  Theolog- 
ical class  in  one  of  our  Sunday  schools 
concerning  the  right  of  an  Elder  or 
Seventy  to  baptize  members  into  the 
Church.  There  was  some  question  as 
to  whether  a  man  holding  this  priest- 
hood was  authorized  to  exercise  it 
in  this  direction  unless  he  was  set 
apart  for  a  mission.  It  is  certainly  the 
right  of  either  Elders  or  Seventies  to 
baptize  and  confirm  members  into  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  but  they  should  not  do  so  in  any 
regularly  organized  branch  or  Ward  of 
the  Church  without  first  consulting  with 
and  obtaining  the  permission  of  the 
presiding  authorities  in  said  branch  or 
Ward.  There  is  order  in  the  Church 
which  every  man  should  strictly  observe. 
This  requires  that  Saints  be  amenable 
and  labor  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  or  local  authorities.  Therefore, 
whatever  rights  a  man  may  possess 
through  receiving  the  priesthood,  should 
be  exercised  onl}'  in  consonance  with 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  those  in 
whose  care  the  various  portions  of  the 
vineyard  are  placed. 


;  A  LITTLE  girl  disputing  with  her  uncle 
about  the  relative  durability  of  modern 
houses  and  ancient  ones,  she  being  in 
favour  of  the  most  venerable  architec- 
ture, chlinched  the  matter  by  trium- 
phantly demanding — "Well,  uncle  show 
me  a  modern  house  that  has  stood  as  long 
as  some  of  the  ancient  ones,  if  you  can." 
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The  Industrial   Army. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  Instructor 
gave  some  notice  to  the  first  occurrence 
of  the  kind  that  had  ever  happened  in 
Utah  Territory — a  threatening  parade  of 
unemployed  men,  in  other  words  a 
bread  riot.  Since  then,  events  of  a 
similar  kind  have  come  on  with  great  i 
rapidity;  and  so  common  have  they  be- 
come throughout  the  nation  at  large  that 
the)'  have  even  ceased  to  excite  atten- 
tion when  happening  here  at  home. 
Furthermore  — not  to  be  outdone  in  this 
regard — while  Ohio  has  her  Coxey 
army,  and  California  her  Kelly  army, 
Utah  must  needs  come  forward  with  a 
contingent  from  her  chief  city,  and 
behold,  the  "Carter  army  of  Uah's  un- 
employed" suddenly  gets  its  name  upon 
the  page  of  history! 

The  most  singular  and  important 
feature  of  this  whole  affair  is  the  uncon- 
cern and  indifference  with  which  people 
view  it.  They  seem  to  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  something  not  unex- 
pected, a  crisis  that  will  cure  itself,  an 
incident  rather  than  an  evil.  The  little 
child  who  dances  and  romps  gaily  after 
pretty  flowers  or  bright-winged  butter- 
flies right  at  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
cannot  be  more  oblivious  to  his  great 
danger  than  is  the  case  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States  from  this  "indus- 
trial" movement  over  which  they  make 
songs  and  jokes,  to  which  they  bring 
sympathy  and  support,  or  concerning 
which  they  employ  scorn  and  ridicule. 
Those  who  do  not  justify  the  movement 
itself,  who  do  not  bring  peace  offerings 
of  beef  and  bread  and  doughnuts,  and 
libations  of  coffee  and  buttermilk,  to  its 
marching  members — these  are  hardly 
less  moved  to  a  sense  of  the  situation 
than  are  the  warmest  sympathizers,  who 


bring  their  donations  at  every  stopping 
place,  who  almost  rob  themselves  and 
families  in  order  that  the  army  may  not 
need,  and  who  accompany  the  latter,  if 
not  in  person  at  least  in  spirit  and  with 
prayer  and  blessing. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the 
change  that  has  suddenly  swept  over  the 
sentiment  of  the  country.  Ever  since 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  ban  of 
society  and  the  arm  of  the  law  have  been 
raised  against  the  strolling  bands  of 
idle  men  called  tramps.  That  all  such 
characters  were  vagabonds  from  choice, 
no  one  would  try  to  assert.  Many  no 
doubt  were  unemployed  because  they 
could  not  help  it;  many  really  wanted 
work;  many  were  of  good  family  and  of 
good  instincts  and  desires,  but  had 
been  unfortunate.  No  matter;  all  were 
viewed  in  the  same  light — as  a  nuisance 
and  an  evil.  Kind-hearted  people 
would  not  turn  them  away  from  the 
door  hungr)',  but  few  would  take  them 
into  the  house  or  would  treat  them  with 
any  confidence.  The  great  majority 
were  hustled  along  further,  the  police 
watching  them  closely  meanwhile,  and 
the  railoads  taking  care  that  they  got 
no  free  rides. 

Now  there  are  vast  bands  of  unem- 
ployed, drilling  and  marching,  they  sa)', 
toward  a  common  point.  By  way  of 
comparison  with  the  element  already 
named,  we  may  say  that  many  of  them 
are  shiftless,  worthless  characters,  many 
of  them  wouldn't  take  work  if  they 
could  get  it;  with  many  of  them  idle- 
ness has  become  chronic,  and  begging 
a  legitimate  business.  Of  course  such 
specimens  are  the  exception  in  the  "in- 
dustrial armies"  we  have  seen  in  these 
parts,  but  so  also  were  the  willing,  the 
honest,  the  worthy  but  the  unfortunate 
element  the  exception  among  the  real 
tramps.       Yet    how    different    the    treat- 
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ment  of  the  two  classes!  An  "army" 
comes  to  town,  or  proceeds  to  organize 
to  march  to  Washington,  and  a  call  for 
cash,  clothes  and  provisions  is  issued. 
The  call  is  not  in  vain;  and  the  donors 
actually  take  their  own  wagons  and 
teams  cr  hire  others,  to  deliver  their 
offerings  at  the  place  desired.  Flour 
and  eggs,  blankets  and  shoes,  beef  and 
hats — all  come  pouring  into  the  fund, 
and  the  barracks  and  the  cooks  are  the 
busiest  places  and  people  in  town.  The 
fat  of  the  land  is  at  their  disposal. 
Those  members  of  the  army  who 
formerly  eked  out  a  precarious  living 
from  door  to  door,  and  who  not  only 
had  to  ask  for  all  they  got,  but  had  to 
do  it  frequently  between  attacks  of  the 
dog,  must  surely  wonder  as  much  as 
anybody  else  at  the  change  that  has  be- 
fallen them. 

But  sympathy  with  the  army  does  not 
stop  with  offers  of  food;  horses  are 
loaned  for  its  leaders  to  ride;  baggage 
and  commissary  wagons  accompany  the 
procession;  citizens  give  money,  even 
city  councils' vote  public  funds,  and  com- 
mittees of  citizens  undertake  with  this 
money  to  hire  trains  to  convey  their 
guests  further  without  expense  to 
themselves;  and  there  have  been  in- 
stances where  railroads  have  accommo- 
datingly had  a  train  at  hand  for  the 
army  to  take  possession  of,  or  steal, 
and  go  on  its  way  rejoicing-all  of 
which  would  have  been  ridiculed  as 
nonsense  a  few  months  ago,  or  would 
have  been  treated  as  a  crime,  whose 
perpetrators  ought  to  go  to  jail. 

We  would  not  wish  by  any  means  to 
infer  that  there  are  no  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  tramp  nuisance  and 
the  industrial  army  movement.  But 
there  are  too  many  points  of  similarity 
to  permit  the  difference  in  the  treat- 
ments    respectfully    accorded     them     to 


pass  unnoticed.  One  impressive  point 
is  that  formerly  the  gifts  of  the  charit- 
able were  regarded  as  such,  pure  and 
simple;  under  present  circumstances 
their  aid  and  their  gifts  are  expected 
and  demanded  as  though  it  was  a  regular 
and  imperative  duty  to  freely  feed  and 
clothe  and  transport  all  who  come  along 
calling  themselves  unemployed  and 
anxious  to  get  to  Washington.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  appear  to  take  the  same  view  of 
it.  Depression  and  hard  times  have 
affected  them  all,  and  they  have  the 
hope  that  as  these  "armies"  gather  in 
Washington,  help  in  some  mysterious 
way  is  certain  to  be  obtained.  We 
agree  that  out  of  the  peculiar  and  un- 
natural situation  a  great  change,  or 
many  of  them,  may  occur.  It  does  not 
require  much  sagacity  to  anticipate  such 
a  result;  but  the  end  at  this  time  no 
man  knoweth,  save  this,  that  the  cure 
for  all  the  present  evils  of  society  and 
business  is  not  to  be  found  in  marching 
armies  of  unemployed,  even  though  will- 
ing men.  The  condition  of  the  Saints 
and  the  children  of  the  Saints  is  one 
that  ought  just  now  to  move  them  to 
peculiar  gratitude.  They  need  no  in- 
dustrial army  demonstrations,  they  have 
no  fear  for  the  present  or  the  future. 
Their  feet  are  set  in  firm  places,  their 
hearts  m.ade  fast  to  the  anchor  of  salva- 
tion. In  Zion  is  peace,  but  lo,  discon- 
tent and  danger  stalk  threateningly 
throughout  not  only  our  country,  but 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Editor. 


"Good  gracious,    Freddy,  where    have 

you  been?" 

"I  fell  into  the  canal,    papa." 
"And  with  your  new  trousers  on?" 
"No;   I  had  just  taken  them  off  before 

I   fell   in." 
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A   niSSION   TO   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA. 

(CONCLUDKI)  KEOM   I'AGE   292) 

^Counselor  Wm.  L.  Rich  of  Bear  Lake 
Stake  paid  a  brief  visit  to  San  Ber- 
nardino while  we  were  there,  on  his  way 
to  the  bedside  of  his  sick  wife  in  Mesa, 
Arizona.  This  was  his  first  visit  to  his 
iMrth-place  since  his  family  moved  away 
from  it  when  he  was  five  years    old. 

We  were  very  kindly  treated  in  San 
Bernardino,  by  Bishop  Taylor  and  wife, 
and  his  sister  Mrs.  McKmney, 'Brother 
and  Sister  Wixom,  Brother  Wallace, 
and  many  others,  some  of  whom  claim 
membership  in  the  Church  and  others 
do  not.  Newspaper  men,  and  the 
members  of  the  organization  of  Pioneets 
of  '49  were  courteous  and  attentive  to 
us.  Other  important  towns  have 
sprung  up  in  San  Bernardino  Valley 
since  our  people  left  there,  such  as 
Highland  on  the  east  and  Redlands  on 
the  south-east,  covering  the  bench  lands 
north-east  of  old  San  Bernardino.  The 
Smiler  Heights  on  the  southern  border 
of  Redlands,  the  winter  home  of  the 
wealthy  Smiler  brothers,  is,  as  the  name 
indicates,  upon  the  heights  just  east  of 
old  San  Bernardino,  and  forms  one  of 
the  loveliest  drives  on  earth  through 
the  wealth  of  untold  varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  fiowers,  highly  cultivated. 
Though  they  are  private  grounds  the 
public  are  always  welcome. 

San  Bernardino  County  we  were  told 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  Midwinter 
Fair  for  their  exhibit  of  citron  and 
other  fruits. 

When,  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
which  runs  round  the  valley,  or  from 
Smiler  Heights,  I  surveyed  that  beauti- 
ful valley,  once  owned  and  inhabited 
only  by  Latter-day  Saints,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  we  should  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  it.  Why  was  it  so?  One 
reason  was,   because  it  was  too  choice  a 


country  for  despised  Latter-day  Saints 
to  occupy.  Another  was,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  be  obedient  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord  to  gather,  and  cast  our  lot 
with  gathered  Israel.  In  that  gathering 
was  salvation.  Those  who  did  not 
gather  at  that  call,  or  who  did  gather 
and  would  not  stay,  but  returned  to  the 
leeks  and  onions  of  Southern  California, 
have  generally  lost  the  faith  without 
which  "it  is  impossible  to  please  God." 
It  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  we 
should  remain  in  that  land.  The  ele- 
ments of  San  Bernardino  are  not  favor- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  There 
are  only  a  few  there  who  hold  on  to  the 
faith,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  task  for 
them. 

This  winter  has  been  the  coldest  ever 
known  in  that  country.  Water  pipes 
were  burst  by  frost.  Many  acres  of 
young  orange  orchards  ruined  by  frost. 
Quite  a  percentage  of  the  orange  crop 
was  injured  also.  Orchards  were  re- 
lieved of  injured  fruit,  by  carloads  being 
hauled  out  and  dumped  upon  the 
ground.  Most  of  the  injured  fruit  would 
answer  for  immediate  eating,  but  was 
worthless  for  transportation.  On  the 
2nd  of  March  Elder  Roberts  and  I  went 
to  San  Diego.  We  passed  by  the  old 
Catholic  Mission  near  which  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion  camped  January  29,  1847. 

San  Diego  is  a  nice  town  on  the  bay  of 
that  name.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  15,000.  It  reaches  back  from  the 
bay  onto  the  hills  north.  It  has  a  beau- 
tiful location,  facing  south,  and  the 
bay,  Coronado  Island  with  its  mam- 
moth hotel  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
There  are  many  elegant  homes  on  the 
hills,  prominent  among  which  is  the 
princely  home  of  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant.  At 
San  Diego  we  were  introduced  by  Gov- 
ernor Eli  H.  Murray,  to  many  of  the 
prominent  citizens.      Among    them    were 
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Mr.  George  C.  Robbins  and  his  son 
Frank.  Those  two  men  have  had  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  our  people, 
and  have  learned  to  respect  them.  As 
early  as  1850,  the  father  started  from 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  for  California. 
He  traveled  with  his  family  by  way  of 
Far  West,  and  joined  the  train  conducted 
by  James  Monroe  up  the  south  side  of 
the  Platte  river.  He  was  well  treated 
by  that  company  of  Mormons,  for  there 
were  but  few  who   were  not  Mormons. 

He  was  acquainted  with  Captain 
Hooper  in  St.  Louis.  The  Captain 
welcomed  him  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
arranged  for  him  to  locate  with  Bishop 
Knowlton  for  the  winter  of  '50-5L  Thus 
he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Captain,  and  became  a  fixed  friend  to 
the  Knowlton  family,  now  mentioning 
the  names  of  Sid,  George,  Quince, 
Frank  and  Mary,  as  if  he  had  lived 
neighbors  to  them  ever  since. 

He  has  been  in  Salt  Lake  City  many 
times,  having  since,  as  he  says,  crossed 
the  country  thirty-five  times.  Robbins 
was  Mayor  of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1850 
and  1857.  At  that  time  two  Mormon 
Elders  appeared  in  that  city,  and  when 
they  would  speak  to  the  people  who  gath- 
ered to  hear  them,  their  meeting  would  be 
broken  up  by  hoodlums  throwing  rotton 
eggs  at  them.  It  came  to  the  ears  of 
Mayor  Robbins.  .  He  took  four  of  his 
best  policemen  in  citizens'  clothes  and 
attended  the  meeting.  As  speaking 
commenced  eggs  began  to  fly.  The 
Mayor  ordered  the  offender  under  arrest, 
and  secured  a  great  hearing  for  the 
Elders.  He  would  not  submit  to  having 
his  Mormon  friends  abused. 

In  1873  he  was  in  company  with 
President  Young  at  Provo,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  U.  C.  Railway  to  that  place. 
He  had  much  business  with  the  Mor- 
mons   of  Millard   County  while    he    was 


mining  in  Nevada.  He  speaks  of  the 
Craft  and  Crockwell  families.  His 
brother  married  Dr.  Crockwell's  sister. 
Frank  Robbins,  a  son  of  George  C,  did 
similar  favors  for  an  Elder  who  was 
being  maltreated  in  Canada  in  the 
seventies.  George  C.  Robbins  was  the 
principal  witness  in  the  trial  of  Howard 
Egan  for  the  killing  of  James  Monroe. 
Mr.  Robbins  is  71  years  of  age,  and 
robust.  He  is  a  Missourian.  In  early 
times  he  made  a  tour  of  Deep  Creek 
country  with  Howard  Egan.  Bob  Clift 
warned  him  very  solemnly  against  Egan 
as  a  very  dangerous  man,  a  Danite,  or 
destroying  angel.  He  found  Egan  one 
of  the  best  men  with  whom  he  ever 
traveled. 

We  obtained  the  use  of  the  assembly 
hall  in  the  great  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
with  the  assistance  of  our  brother,  Oluf 
L.  Hammer,  who  is  located  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  great  hotel.  At  8 
p.m.  Sunday, the  4th  of  March,  we  held 
meeting  there.  Elder  Roberts  spoke 
over  an  hour  on  the  "  Religious  wonder 
of  the  nineteenth  century."  Splendid 
attention  was  given  by  about  150  guests 
or  more.  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Murray  were 
among  the  attentive  listeners.  There 
were  500  guests  at  the  hotel,  and  most 
of  them  would  have  been  listeners,  I 
presume,  if  we  and  our  doctrines  had 
been  popular.  They  gave  audience  to 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  made  a  $155 
collection,  we  were  told.  The  hall  was 
engaged  for  the  week  nights,  so  we 
could  not  get  another  hearing  there. 

We  held  two  evening  meetings  in 
San  Diego  in  the  Horton  Hall.  Tuesday 
evening  the  subject  was  "Christianity 
and  Mormonism."  Wednesday  evening, 
"Joseph  Smith,  Imposter  or  Prophet." 
Elder  Roberts  treated  upon  those  sub- 
jects in  a  masterly  manner  before  atten- 
tive    audiences.         There     were      many 
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spiritualists  present.  One  of  them 
asked  how  they  were  to  determine 
which  of  the  Mormon  churches  was 
right,  as  they  were  both  proselyting  and 
representing  that  they  were  the  true 
Church.  What  is  the  difference  between 
them?  Brother  Roberts  briefly  traced 
up  the  order  of  succession.  They  were 
still  dissatisfied,  when  I  told  them  the 
difference  was  that  we  represented  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  its  entirety.  The  Josephites 
take  up  what  suits  them  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  discard 
all  the  rest,  just  as  all  other  factions 
have  done.  And  as  the  other  factions 
have  come  to  a  full  stop,  so  will  the 
Josephite  faction — just  allow  them  a 
little  more  time.  They  also  asked 
many  other  questions,  some  of  them 
sensible,  which  we  answered,  others 
quite  senseless.  Those  meetings  closed 
up  our  labors  in  San  Diego,  because  it 
was  not  possible  for  us  to  get  a  hall  for 
more  meetings    in   any   reasonable  time. 

We  were  greatly  assisted  in  San 
Diego  by  Brothers  Wm.  Cooper  and 
Oluf  L.  Hammer.  The}'  not  only  as- 
sisted us  by  their  presence  but  with 
their  means.  Mrs.  T.  B.  H.  Sten- 
house  and  members  of  the  family  are 
domiciled  in   San  Diego. 

We  found  Walter  S.  Young  there. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Joseph  A. 
Young  and  Clara  Stenhouse.  He  is  a 
teacher  of  vocal  music.  We  were  enter- 
tained by  him  and  his  genial  wife.  He 
will  visit  Salt  Lake  City,  and  possibly 
remain  there  permanently.  He  is  at 
present  a  Unitarian,  yet  the  religion  of 
his  childhood  has  a  lingering  influence 
over    him. 

Thursday,  March  Sth,  Elder  Roberts 
and  I  left  San  Diego.  He  went  directly 
to  Los  Angeles;  I  went  to  San  Bernar- 
dino for  a  brief  farewell  and   to  get   Sis- 


ter Lyman,  who  had  been  visiting  old 
friends  there  while  myself  and  Elder 
Roberts  were  down  south.  While  we 
were  away  from  San  Bernardino  the 
news  came  that  the  court  had  given  the 
temple  lot  in  Independence  to  the  Re- 
organized Church.  This  victory  was  a 
sweet  morsel  to  the  Josephites,  but,  bet- 
ter still,  the  court  decided  that  the  Re- 
organized Church  is  the  real  Church, 
founded  in  1830  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith. 

Now  they  were  more  eager  than  ever 
for  discussion.  Elder  Dana  told  me  he 
had  received  word  from  President 
Joseph  Smith  that  they  were  willing  to 
meet  us.  I  answered  him  that  we  had 
not  asked  them  to  meet  us.  We  were 
not  out  challenging  to  debate.  We 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  that  there 
was  no  question  which  we  had  any  need 
to  discuss.  All  was  clear  and  settled  in 
our  minds,  and  it  will  be  in  theirs  when 
they  embrace  the  truth.  As  a  farewell 
cross  fire,  I  told  him  their  faction,  like 
those  that  had  gone  before,  would  soon 
go  to  pieces.  In  retort  he  said:  "Your 
Church  will  begin  to  wane  from  this 
moment."  I  answered  as  we  parted, 
"We'll  watch  and  see." 

Saturday,  March  10th,  we  met  Elder 
Roberts  in  Los  Angeles,  the  city  where 
the  Mormon  Battalion  were  discharged 
July  15th,  1847.  We  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained during  our  stay  there  by  Sis- 
ter Eliza  Woolacott.  Her  son  Henry 
is  a  prominent  banker,  capitalist  and 
business  man  in  Los  Angeles.  Most  of 
her  family  are  in  that  city. 

Henrj  Woolacott  kindly  furnished  us 
a  beautiful  hall  in  which  to  hold  meet- 
ings at  2  and  7:.30  p.m.  on  Sunday,  the 
llth.  The  hall  was  engaged  every 
other  night  in  the  week,  and  we  found 
no  other  that  we  could  get.  A  very 
nice,    attentive  and    intelligent   audience 
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listened  to  Elder  Roberts  speak  upon 
the  subjects,  "Christianity  and  Mor- 
monism,  "  "Joseph  Smith,  Imposter  or 
Prophet."  I  made  brief  remarks  after 
Elder  Roberts  in  each  meeting,  upon 
the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and 
bore  testimon}'  to  the  mission  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  and  the  divinity  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 

Those  were  our  last  meetings  in 
Southern  California,  nineteen  in  all. 
The  last  two  meetings  seemed  the  best 
of  all  the  series.  We  had  two  or  three 
evening  socials  with  our  brothers,  sis- 
ters and  friends  in  Los  Angeles.  Fri- 
day, the  l(3th,  we  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  our  way  home. 

Saturday,  the  17th,  the  great  Irish 
day,  we  spent  in  the  Midwinter  Fair. 
Found  President  Karl  G.  Maeser  at  his 
post,  still  anxiously  looking  for  the 
material  for  his  exhibit.  His  supply  of 
Church  works  were  on  hand,  and  he 
was  introducing  them  to  visitors,  and 
bearing  testimony  to  all  who  would  lis- 
ten. 

The  Utah  exhibit  is  splendid.  There 
is  not  too  much  of  it,  and  yet  tliere  is 
enough.  It  was  the  tidiest  and  best 
exhibit  I  saw.  The  mineral,  onyx, 
woolen  goods,  grains,  boots  and  shoes 
made  up  the  best  collection  1  saw.  Mrs. 
Caine  was  courteous  and  attentive  to  all 
visitors. 

Sunday,  the  18th  of  March,  we  at- 
tended Sunday  school,  in  v^hich  remarks 
were  made  by  President  Maeser,  Elder 
Roberts  and  myself.  At  the  two  o'clock 
meeting  Elder  Edward  Stevenson  and 
I  occupied  the  time,  after  the  sacrament 
was  administered.  At  7:30  p.m.  Elder 
Roberts  delivered  a  very  fine  discourse 
upon  the  coming  forth  of  the  Gospel  in 
this  dispensation.  There  were  some 
strangers  to  listen,  but  the  company 
was  chiefly  local  or  visiting  Saints. 


President  Maeser  is  doing  a  good 
work.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
Fair  he  will  have  many  visiting  breth- 
ren to  assist  him. 

Thus  closed  our  brief  California  mis- 
sion. On  Tuesday  evening,  the  20th  of 
March,  Sister  Lyman  and  I  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Elder  Roberts 
arrived  a  day  or  two  later.  California 
people  will  not  listen  to  the  Gospel  un- 
less it  is  given  them  in  good  halls,  well 
advertised,  and  by  able  speakers  that 
can  attract  by  their  ability  and  elo- 
i  quence.  How  much  heed  they  will  give 
to  it  when  thus  presented  can  only  be 
told  when  it  is  once  tried.  We  con- 
cluded that  was  the  only  way  to  get 
them  to  listen.  The  same  I  believe  to 
be  true  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  so 
far  as  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  concerned. 

Our  present  mode  of  advocating  the 
Gospel  attracts  the  attention  of  but  few. 
The  plan  I  referred  to  above  may  at- 
tract the  attention  of  another  class. 
Then  the  great  majority  will  have  to  be 
awakened  and  attracted  by  the  testi- 
monies of  earthquakes,  cyclones,  pesti- 
lence, war,  famine,  and  the  distress  of 
nations  and  individuals.  Thus  will  the 
Gospel  of  faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Savior  and  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  and  in  repentance  of  sin  be 
sounded  in  every  ear.  Every  heart 
shall  be  pierced  with  the  necessity  of 
baptism  in  water  and  of  fire  and  the 
H0I3'  Ghost  for  the  cleansing  from  sin 
and  securing  salvation  and  eternal  life. 
The  Elders  are  responsible  to  do  their 
duties  well  and  faithfully,  and  leave  the 
result  with  the  Lord, 

Francis   M.    Lyma?i. 


Cheerfulness  is  health;  the  opposite, 
melancholy,   is  disease. 
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YOUNQ  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


A   Narrow   Escape. 

When  my  brother  was  fourteen  years 
old  he  had  to  go  to  the  stray-pen  to  get  a 
horse.  It  was  on  Sunday  that  he  went  to 
get  it  out.  When  he  was  coming  home 
his  horse  stepped  into  a  badger  hole  and 
threw  him  off.  He  nearly  broke  his 
back.  He  had  to  walk  on  crutches  for 
two  weeks.  He  is  now  eighteen  years 
old,  and  he  says  he  hopes  he  will  never 
break  the  Sabbath  again. 

Ada  Maitiiews,  age  12. 

Grantsville,    Utah. 


Useless   Art. 

In  olden  times  there  lived  a  wise  old 
king,  who  delighted  in  having  the  art 
and  skill  of  man  brought  before  him. 
He  was  a  jolly  good-natured  soul,  who 
always  enjoyed  himself  with  his  subjects, 
especially  with  those  who  were  brought 
before  him  to  perform  some  great  feat. 
Whenever  these  met  with  his  approval 
they  were  praised  and  rewarded,  accord- 
ing to  their  merits. 

There  lived  in  the  kingdom  a  man 
very  desirous  of  becoming  famous;  but 
he  did  not  know  in  what  direction  to 
turn  his  talent  that  he  might  gain  the 
coveted  prize. 

After  attempting  several  different 
things,  he  at  last  turned  his  attention 
to  flipping  peas.  This  he  practiced 
from  time  to  time  until  he  became  so 
skillful  that  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet 
he  could  without  fail  flip  with  such  per- 
fect aim  as  to  stick   them   on  the  end   of 


pins. 


"Now,"   said   he    to    himself,     "I    wil 


astonish  the  king,  and  receive  his  priise 
and  be  richly  rewarded. 

The  following  day  the  man  appeared 
before  his  royal  master,  all  ready  to  per- 
form. The  feat  was  well  done,  ai.d 
amused  the  king  very  much.  The 
man's  pride  and  expectation  were  great, 
but  what  a  change  came  over  his  coun- 
tenance when  the  king  presented  him 
with  five  bushels  of  peas! 

Let  your  professions  be  noble,  and  do 
not  waste  time  in  useless  art. 

fosepli  Ericksen. 

B.    Y.    Academy.    Provo. 


True   Worth   in    Being,  not  Seeming. 

"  So  you  won't  go?" 

■'No,  I  have  to  dig  these  carrots  this 
afternoon.      I  will  play  another  time." 

"Oh,  let  the  carrots  go.  Think  I'd 
work  all  ^day  Saturday,  after  having  to 
go  to  school  all  week?  Throw  down 
your  fork  and  have  a  game  of  baseball 
with  us,"  said  Edgar. 

But  no  amount  of  persuasion  could 
induce  Walter  Clark  to  leave  his  work. 
He  had  told  his  father  that  he  would 
do  it    and   he  always    kept  his  promise. 

Many  times  during  the  afternoon  he 
thought  of  the  game  of  ball,  and  wished 
he  could  join  in  it,  but  as  many  times 
he  banished  the  thought  and  worked 
with  a  greater  determination  to  see  the 
last  carrot  out  of  the  ground. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  he  had  com- 
pleted the  task.  He  was  tired  physi- 
cally, but  it  was  with  a  light  heart  that 
he  set  to  work  that  evening,  to  finish 
preparing  his  lessons  for  the  next  day's 
school.  He  heard  the  boys  pass  on 
their  way  home,  and  knowing  that 
Edgar  was  with  them,  wondered  when 
he  prepared  his  lessons. 

Monday  came,  and  Edgar  answered 
all  questions    in    his    usual     read\'    way. 
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Indeed  he  studied  little,  but  was  always 
prepared,  though  Walter,  work  as  hard 
as  he  might,  was  sure  to  fail  in  some 
point. 

This  was  many  years  ago.  The  boys 
have  now  grown  to  be  men,  and  the 
habits  they  formed  in  school  have  con- 
tinued with  them.  As  a  result,  Edgar  is 
glad  of  the  few  dollars  he  earns  as  an 
employee  of  the  respected  and  pros- 
perous merchant,  Walter  Clark. 

Alav   l]/ ard. 

B.  Y.  Academy,  Provo. 


A  Considerate  Boy. 

One  cold  morning  at  the  R.  G.  W. 
Railway  depot,  while  waiting  for  the 
train,  in  company  with  many  others, 
who  were  strangers  to  me,  a  newsboy 
came  along. 

After  purchasing  a  paper,  I  began 
reading.  Finally  a  little  old  woman  ap- 
peared in  a  rusty  gown,  with  a  head- 
dress of  black,  trimmed  with  little  odds 
and  ends. 

Her  form  was  bowed,  her  face  a  net- 
work of  wrinkles.  She  was  very  feeble, 
and  went  around  apparently  looking  for 
something. 

Being  much  taken  up  with  my  paper, 
I  continued  reading,  and  took  but  little 
notice  of  her,  supposing  of  course  that 
she  had  a  protector. 

My  attention  was  again  attracted  by 
hearing  light  remarks  and  giggling.  On 
raising  my  head  I  beheld  a  lady  and  her 
little  son. 

"Do  look,  mother;  isn't  she  funny. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  sight?" 

His  mother  glanced  at  him  and 
turned  her  eyes.  "Poor  lady,"  she 
said. 

He  was  silent  considering. 
"If  I  hadn't  you,  and  had  no   money, 
and  grieved  over  all   I  had  lost  until  my 
mind  was    touched,     I    might    look    just 


like  that  poor  woman.      She    must    have 
been  very  good-looking  when  young." 

The  boy  turned  his  gaze  from  the  old 
witch,  as  they  called  her,  to  his  lovely 
mother.  He  had  by  this  time  decided 
to  assist  the  old  lad}'  in  any  way  that 
he  could.  He  approached  her  with 
raised  cap  and  asked,  "Can  I  do  some- 
thing for  you?" 

"I  was  looking  for  a  place  to  get 
some  lemons  and  candy.  A  little  boy 
with  a  basket  came  round  at  Colorado 
Springs  depot,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
he  would   be  here,"   replied   the  woman. 

"Shall  I  get  you  some  at  the  fruit 
stall?"  asked  the  boy,  politely,  but 
with  a  flashing  glance  at  some  giggling 
girls,  that  did  not  make  them  feel  proud 
of  the  way  they  had  been  acting. 

The  mother  watched  her  little  son 
lead  the  aged  woman  to  the  cand}'  stall, 
and  stand  by  her  courteously  pointing 
out  this  and  suggesting  the  other  until 
she  had  made  her  trifling  purchases, 
and  had  escorted  her  to  a  seat  in  the 
train. 

"My  dear  boy,"  the  mother  exclaimed 
as  he  returned;  but  it  was  breathed  in 
a  voice  of  music. 

The  train  moved  out,  and  the  boy 
picked  up  the  parcels  and  walked  pro- 
tectmgly  by  his  mother's  side,  and 
remarked: 

"You  have  a  boy,  mother,  that  will 
ever  love  and  take  care  of  you!" 

Children  who  will  be  kindly  loved  must 
be  kind,  polite,  and  treat  all  with  re- 
spect. 

Delia   Thurston. 

B.  Y.  Academy,   Provo. 


Teacher:  "Can  you  tell  what  a  se- 
cret is?" 

Little  Girl:  "Yes'm.  It  is  something 
somebody  tells  everybody  in  a  whisper.  " 
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PIECES  FOR  RECITATION. 


It  Makes  Me  Tired. 

It  makes  me  tired 

To  see  a  man  whose  only  claim 
Is    a    glib    tongue    and    self-assurance 
strong, 
Praised  far  and  wide, 
While  he,  of  whom  the  noble  aim 
Is    so    to    live    that    he    no    one    may 
wrong, 
Is  pushed  aside. 

It  makes  me  tired 

To  see  the   adulation  paid 
To  her  of  pretty  face  and  fair  outside, 
Though  shallow  heart, 
While  oft  a  sweet  but  plainer  maid 
Unnoticed  sits,  and   in  the  social  tide 
Takes  little  part. 

It  makes  me  tired 

To    see    true    worth     o'ershadowed 
thus, 
By  spurious  talents  and  a  showy  mien, 
But  so  it  is. 
And  will  be  till  is  granted  us 
A  happy  transfer  to  that  world  unseen, 
More  just  than  this. 


A   Mite  Song. 

Only  a  drop  in   the  bucket. 
But  every  drop  will  tell; 
The  bucket  would   soon  be  empty 
Without  the  drops  in  the  well. 

Only"a  poor  little  penny. 

It  was  all  I  had  to  give; 

But  as  pennies  make  the  dollars, 

It  may  help  some  cause  to  live. 

A  few  little  bits  of  ribbon 
And  some^toys  they  were  not  new — 
But  they  made  the  sick  child  happy, 
Which  has  made   me  happy  too. 

Only  some  out-grown  garments — 
They  were  all  I  had  to  spare, 


But  they  help  to   clothe  ^the  needy; 
And  the  poor  are  everywhere. 

A  word  now  and  then  of  comfort 
That  cost  me  nothing  to  say; 
But  the    poor  old   man    died  happy. 
And  it  helped  him   on  the  way. 

God  loveth  the  cheerful  giver, 
Though  the  gift  be  poor  and  small; 
What  doth  He  think  of  His  children 
When  they  never  give  at  all? 


QAflES. 

The  Secretary. 

In  this  game  it  is  necessary  for  the 
company  to  range  themselves  around  a 
table,  furnished  with  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  pens,  and  other  materials  for 
writing.  The  secretary  (the  person  who 
conducts  the  game)  distributes  to  each 
of  the  players  a  blank  card  or  a  square 
piece  of  paper. 

When  the  secretary  has  distributed 
his  blank  cards,  each  player  adopts  a 
name  that  suits  his  fancy  or  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  qualities  which  he  flatters 
himself  that  he^possesses,  and  writes  it 
at  the  top  of  the^paper  below  his  real 
name,  without  allowing  his  neighbors  to 
see  the  name  which  he  has  chosen. 
This  done,  the  secretary  collects  the 
cards,  transcribes  upon  as  many  similar 
ones  the  adopted  name  of  each  person, 
shuffles  them,  and  distributes  them  to 
ttie  players,  each  of  whom,  racking  his 
brain  to  guess  the  person  to  whom  the 
name  written  on  the  card  dealt  to  him 
belongs,  writes  out  a  random  description 
of  him  which  he  signs  with  his  own 
adopted  name. 

In  this  way  a  player  often  gives  a 
flattering  description  of  a  person  whom 
he  would  not  have  treated  so  tenderly  if 
he  had  known  whom  he  really  was  de- 
scribing, and  treats  very  severely  another 
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of  whom  he  would  wish  to  say  nothing 
but  what  was  complimentary.  The  sec- 
retary after  reading  the  papers,  supplies 
the  real  to  the  feigned  names,  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  be  offended  at  raillery, 
or  to  plume  himself  upon  praises,  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  mere 
chance. 


Thread  Paper  Poetry. 

This  is  an  interesting  game,  and  one 
which  requires  some  play  of  intellect. 
A  piece  of  paper  and  a  lead  pencil 
are  all  the  preparations  necessary.  The 
first  player  takes  the  paper  and  writes 
upon  it  a  line  of  poetry,  a  quotation; 
the  name  of  the  author  may  be  added, 
though  it  is  not  necessary.  When  the 
line  is  written,  he  folds  the  paper  so  as 
to  hide  what  is  written,  and  passes  it  to 
the  second  player,  telling  him  the  last 
word  of  the  line.  The  second  must  then 
write  a  line  to  rhyme  with  the  first,  and 
also  add  a  line  of  his  own,  and  pass  the 
paper  on. 

For  instance.   No.    1   writes — 
"This    Nymph    to    the    destruction  of 
mankind. " —  Pope. 
doubles  the  paper,  and  passes  it  to  No. 
2,  who  adds  — 

"Had  three  small  mice,  and  all  were 

blind: 
The    least    ran    after    the    butcher's 
wife.  "  —  Nursery  Rhyme. 
No.    3,  a  sentimental    maiden,    writes — 
"And  then   she  cried    'I'm   weary  of 

my  life. 
My    dream    of    love    is    over — he    is 
gone.  '"■  -  Original. 
No.    4,    also    a  maiden,    who    has    lately 
studied   Byron — 

"The    spell  is    broke,   the    charm   is 

flown ! 
Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever." 


No.    5,  a  grave,  sedate    man,  writes — 
"I  look  upon   thee,   now,   as   lost  for 
I  ever; 

To    ine,   at  last,   it  is  as  if  thou  wert 
dead.  " — Authority  forgotten. 
No.    6,    thinking    dead    a    solemn    word, 
gives — 

"I  care  not,  so    my  spirit    last  long 
after  life  has  fled."  —  L.    E.    L. 


PUZZLES. 


The   Nine  Digits. 

Pl.^Ce  the  nine  digits,  12345678  9, 
in  three  rows,  in  such  a  way  that,  add- 
ing them  together  either  up  or  down 
across  or  from  corner  to  corner,  they 
shall  always   make  fifteen. 


The  Carpenter's  Puzzle. 

A  SHIP  having  sprung  a  leak  at  sea  and 
being  in  great  danger,  the  carpenters 
could  find  nothing  to  mend  it  with, 
except  a  piece  of  wood  of  which  the 
annexed  is  a  correct  representation;  sup- 
posing the  black  dots  in'  it  to  represent 


CARPENTER  PUZZLE. 

holes  in  the  wood  thus  apparently  pre- 
venting him  from  cutting  out  of  it  the 
sized  piece  he  wanted,  which  was  exactly 
one  quarter  of  the  board.  Explain, 
the  way  in  which  he  must  cut  this  piece 
of  wood,  to  obtain  out  of  it  a  square 
piece  exactly  one-fourth  its  own  size 
having  no  holes  in  it. 


Awarded  Highest  Honors, 
World's  Fair. 

DR. 

^  CREAM 

BAKING 
POWDEB 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder 

Free  from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 

In  all  iliu  :.  reat  Hotels,  tliu  leading  Clubs 
and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking 
Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 


0  E  M  A  N  D  POND'S 
EXTRACT.  AVOID 
ALL    IMITATIONS. 


iirsEETiScs.:ii«T:«'- 


FAC-SIMILE   OF 

BOTTLE     WITH 

BUFF     WRAPPER. 


US 


FOR 

ALL  PAIN 

Rheumatism 

Feminine 

Connplaints 

Lanneness 

Soreness 

Wounds 

Bruises 

Catarrh 

Burns 

Piles 

D'S 


EXTRACT 

It  -mrill  Dure. 


^  ^  JUST  ARRIVED 


AN  iELEGANT  LINE  OF 


••• 


••• 


^1-  :  •••  : 
•••     ••• 


BALL  TICKETS 

BALL  PROGRAMS 

PROGRAM  PENCILS  and  TASSELS 

WEDDING  CARDS 

CALLING  AND  BUSINESS  CARDS 

FINE  CORRESPONDENCE 

STATIONERY,  ETC. 


PR/CES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES.     .    SPECML  ATTENTION  TO  COUNTRY  ORDERS. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR 
FIGURES. 


M.  L 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 


4^ 


n. 


'^ 


GENERAL    MERCHAI>aDiSE; 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  lor  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

•   Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drags,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to,buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Ma/n  Street  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent 


Vilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Z.ion's  Savm&:s  ^ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  I,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  Cit), 
Takes   deposits   in   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldeit   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,   with   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 
15  ■» 


American  Biscnit  &  Mannfactnring  Co. , 

Succestors  to  Utah  Craoher  Factory. 

[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufatsturers  of  the  Celebrated 


1840-1892. 

MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING; 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
'  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  ' 
1  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
I  all  pain,  ciu'es  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  ^ 
I  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  Soiitb  St.,      Salt  Lake  City. 

16-28 

F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,   Fancy  Uoods,  Millioery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -  One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 


11-29 


The  Slate  BanK 

CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBEE  J.  GRANT,  President. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HBBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


Dir?HCTORS 

Joseph  F.  Smitii,  Chas.  S.^urton, 

Wm.  H.  Rowe, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  Clawson 
Elias  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


Henry  A.  WooUey. 

GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 


26  R.  K.  THOlHflS,  28  R.  K.  THO(DJIS,30  R.  R.  TH0ffifiS,32 

'      EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LA^KE    CITY,    UTAH. 

24  ■» 


